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\ R. GLADSTONE introduced his Resolutionis on the Irish | 
i Church on Monday night, and Mr. Disraeli ina temperate 
but courageous speech offered him next Monday night for the 
commencement of a debate, which he hopes will end on Friday, 
when the House will adjourn, nominally to avoid sitting in ‘‘ Pas- 
sion Week,” really to enjoy a holiday in the country. The words 
of the Resolutions are important, and we therefore add them :— 
“1, That in the opinion of this House it is necessary that the Estab- 


lished Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment, due 
regard being had to all personal interests and to all individual rights of 


property. 

“2. That, subject to the foregoing considerations, it is expedient to pre- 
vent the creation of new personal interests by the exercise of any public 
patronage, and to confine the operations of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of Ireland to objects of immediate necessity, or involving indivi- 
dual rights, pending the final decision of Parliament. 

“3. That a humble address be presented to Her Majesty, humbly to 
pray that, with a view to the purposes aforesaid, Her Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to place at the disposal of Parliament her interest in 
the temporalities of the archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other ecclesias- 
tical dignities and benefices in Ireland, and in the custody thereof.” 


Of course, all manner of rumours are afloat, most of them. 
indicating a popular belief that Mr. Disraeli will discover some 
“dodge” or other to save himself from otherwise inevitable defeat. 
He may, it is said, avail himself of the forms of the House, and 
resist the going into Committee which must precede discussion on 
the Resolutions; but after his promise to Mr. Gladstone, this is 
unlikely. Or he may support a motion for the ‘previous question’ 
sure to be moved, and thus enable faint-hearted Liberals to bolt, on 
the ground that the resolutions are premature, violent, and so on. 
It is nearly certain, however, that he will let the debate proceed, 
and fight on Lord Stanley’s amendment, that although serious 
changes may be required in the Irish Church, the question ought 
to be left entirely to a House elected by the new constituencies. 
Mr. Laing, moreover, we perceive, is preparing to cover Mr. Disraeli’s 
retreat by moving, in the event of the resolutions being carried, 
that as the question cannot be settled without an appeal to the 
new constituencies, it will be the duty of Government so to arrange 
public business as to enable this appeal to be made at the earliest 
opportunity. That means, Mr. Disraeli to stay in till next March. 


According to the latest reports, should the debate be pressed to 
a division, very few Liberals intend to bolt, and most of them will 
plead their dread of a dissolution. The Government organs have 
evidently received orders to threaten this step in the most precise 
terms, but Mr. Disraeli is not as explicit, and we still regard a 
dissolution before January as a mere menace, which will cost Mr. 
Disraeli as many votes as it will bring. ‘The constituencies will 
not have time to forget the gentlemen who rat, and may, we think, 
be trusted to administer punishment pretty summarily. No 
Liberal who betrays his party on an occasion like this, who pro- 
claims aloud that he has been inventing convictions all his life, 
ought ever again to receive a Liberal vote. 


Mr. Disraeli has written a manifesto to the Earl of Dartmouth 
intended to call the Church to arms, on the ground that Mr. Glad- 
Stone’s Irish Church Resolutions threaten the union between 


To admit that the principle of a State Church is involved in the 
existence of a Church which answers no State purpose but that 
of alienating the affections of the vast majority of the population, 
is to expose themselves to a most needless and what ought to be 
an imaginary danger. Of course if English clergymen will put 
on the Irish cap which Mr. Disraeli holds out to them, and 
declare that it fits, they will do themselves a needless mischief. 
But are they so simple, or so blind to the noble position of their 
own Church? Clergymen in general are apt not to know much 


aS theology, but they are usually very canny and sensible men 


fs nee life, and we really don’t think Mr. Disraeli reads 
ikea aright. Pe, @ 

By the latest accounts from Abyssinia (3rd March) Sir Robert 
Napier had arrived within 65 miles of Magdala, and was about to 
make a dash forward. Theodore was not in the fortress, but en- 
camped in its neighbourhood, and intends, it is thought, to show 
fight. Sir Robert Napier has been visited by Kassai, the young 
‘¢ Prince” of Tigre, who brought some 5,000 followers with him,— 
fine tall fellows, who evidently impressed the correspondents,—and 
has promised: friendship, supplies, and transport, all very good 
things. Kassai seems sincere, and as Sir Robert has plenty of 
flour, and has dismissed all but the indispensable camp followers, 
he ought to have been in Magdala before the middle of March. 
The prisoners are believed to be unhurt, but there is no saying 
what a maniac like Theodore may do. 


The American Senate formally called oa the President to appear 
and take his trial on the 23rd. Mr. Johnson did not appear, but 
sent six lawyers to represent him, who demanded forty days to 
prepare his defence. This seemed to the Senate too much, but 
they gave him seven, and the actual trial commences on Monday 
next. The evidence for the President would, it is said, if taken 
in the regular way, occupy weeks, but the Managers of the 
Impeachment intend to baffle this device by admitting it all as 
tendered, and then leaving the Senate to decide. The National 
Intelligencer, the President's organ, now says he will be very glad 
of an adverse verdict, as he will then live in history as the last 
Constitutional President of the Union; whereupon the 7ribune 
asks why, if dismissal will please him so much, he does not dismiss 
himself ? 

Congress, which has pretty nearly struck down the President, 
has been compelled, as we anticipated, to level a blow at the 
Supreme Court. An appeal came up from a Circuit Court which 
involved the validity of all the Reconstruction Laws, and it was 
understood that they would be declared unconstitutional. The 
nation, not being disposed to allow seven old lawyers to constitute 
themselves a supreme legislature, therefore passed a law forbidding 
the Court to entertain appeals from either the Circuit Courts or 
the National Courts, that is, forbidding it to meddle in politics at 
all. Of course the President vetoed the Bill, and of course, there- 
fore, it will be passed over his head.’ Every power, therefore, has 
yielded to the Representatives except the Senate, and it will be 
curious to watch if that body will keep itself in accord with the 
people, or will compel them to strike it down also. If it also gives 
way, little will be left of the American Constitution except its 
fundamental principle, that the will of the nation is supreme over 
all within it, the only principle worth keeping. 





The Bill passed by Congress to legalize any constitution in the 
Southern States voted by a majority of those who are actually 
polled, and without requiring an absolute majority of the voters 
on the register, has become law,—the President not having signed 
it, but also not having vetoed it within the required time. The 
Republicans apparently hope to strengthen their position very 
much by giving Alabama, or any one Southern State, a speedy 
representation in Congress. 


The very fear of a Householder Parliament is doing good. On 
Thursday night the House of Commons, by a vote of 152 to 127, 





Church and State. If the English clergy respond to this appeal, 
as Mr. Disraeli hopes, they are sillier than we give them credit for. 


accepted an amendment to the Mutiny Bill prohibiting corporal 
| punishment—that is, we presume, flogging and branding—in 
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time of peace. In war time no other secondary punishment | With regard to ordinary bankruptey, Lord Cairns proposes te 
than flogging is possible. This decision will make executions more | continue the official assignee, but only provisionally, giving the 
frequent and more necessary in the Army; but the change is, | creditors power to supersede him by their own assignee jf they 
nevertheless, 1 good one. ‘The fear of being flogged kept away | choose. Also the creditors’ trustee is not to be paid any remunera- 
whole classes of recruits, and tended, as we saw in Jamaica, éo | tion till the accounts bave been audited, and the remuneration 
brutalize the tone of our fighting services. Every decrease in the | allowed in the audited accounts,—this in order to give a strone 
motive against delay. - 


The Lords have agieed to a new Committee on the absurd 





number of lashes has been followed by an improved tone in the | 
Army; and in Tadia, where flogging was practically abolished | 
under Lord Clyde, no evil result ensued, _ Discipline, to be | Ecclesiastical ‘Titles’ Act, passed in 1852, and never yet put i 
eflicient, must be terrible, but in this century it must be honour- | force, The idea seems to be that that Act is aidiiihodl ith 
sieaapaicceias cia against the right of the Pope to interfere with English territorial 

Mr. Forster brought forward his motion on the naturalization | titles,—and it seems to be assertel that if the Emperor of the 
law yesterday week in a very lucid and instructive speech. He | Frettch had affected to make a Duke of Hampshire (say), we 
pointed ont the absurdity of attempting to retain any control over | Should have been obliged to pass some such inoperative law to 
2,450,000 subjects of the Queen resident in the United States, | protest against his right todo so. We, for our parts, don’t see it 
and stated that the law of France makes a Frenchman's naturali- | at all. The way to make a foreign potentate feel that he hus 
zation in any other country terminate the claim of France over | power in England is to undertake abortive legislation for the sake 
his allegiance,—on the principle “personne ne peut avoir deux | of recording a protest. Why not simply ignore the titles as legal 


patries,” though Napoleon in 1811 declared that he would punish | titles altogether, but accord them, as in fact we do, the descriptive 
| value which alone the Pope wishes to claim for them ? 


able too. 


any Frenchman who should change his nationality without the 
consent of the State. Sir Roundell Palmer afterwards maintained 
that this was a mistake, and that all that was meant in the Code 
Napoléon was that a Frenchman lost the rights of a French citizen 
by naturalizing himself in any other State, without, however, 
losing any of the burdens or obligations of a French citizen. We 
believe, however, that legal authorities as eminent as Sir Roundell 
Palmer,—who is a very conservative lawyer, though a very liberal 
politician,—hold his doctrine mistaken on this point, and believe 
that France does regard naturalization in a foreign State as termi- 


nating not only the rights, but the duties of a French citizen. | 


Anyhow, it is obvious that there ought to be means by which 
Irishmen in America can divest themselves of their allegiance to 
England and take that to America instead; and we are glad to 
see that Lord Stanley seemed to approve of Mr. Forster's sugges- 
tion that a mixed American and English Commission should be 
empowered to consider the subject, and report to their respective 
Governments,—the American law is at present just as bad as our 
own,—who might then, by proper municipal acts, bring the law 
into a more reasonable condition. 


The Duke of Marlborough introduced the Government measure 
on Primary Education on Tuesday night, in the House of 
Lords. The best its friends can say for it is, that “it is 
a very little one.” Its opponents will assert that most of 
that little is mischievous. It proposes to appoint a sixth 
Secretary of State, to be called the Secretary for Education— 
which is not bad in itself,—but gives him nothing to do beyond 
what is now easily done by the President and Vice-President of 
the Council of Education. f 


” 


It proposes to stereotype by Act of 
Parliament the main principles—now embodied in “ minutes,”— 
on which Government aid is extended to voluntary schools,— 
though altering them in two important respects at the very 
moment it proposes thus to stereotype them,—namely, by increas- 
ing the building grant again to the old 4s. the square foot of the 
school buildings (from the present 2s. 6d.), and by giving some 
aid to the smaller schools,—the schools below 65,—without sti- 
pulating for the employment of a certificated teacher. He pro- 
posed to grant aid to evening schools without stipulating that 
they should be in connection with day schools,—to aid purely 
secular schools without stipulating for religious instruction,— 
but to relax the ‘Conscience Clause” so as to make it utterly 
ineffectual, as we have elsewhere explained, and to enforce it only 
where the school is the only one in the neighbourhood available 
for poor children,—a point left to the discretion of ‘ the Minister 
of Education.” The one thing needful,—the principle of a com- 
pulsory rate for neglected districts,—he rejected altogether. On 
the whole, the noble Duke’s measure effectually sustained his 
previous reputation. 


Lord Cairns introduced in the House of Lords, on Monday 


The Archbishop of York headed a deputation to the Earl of 
Devon, President of the Poor Law Board, on the subject of Work- 
| house Infirmaries, this day week, and explained with great force 
| the horrors of the country workhouse infirmaries, the necessity of 
applying proper hospital regulations to them as we have already 
one to the London infirmaries, and the necessity also of providing 
| dispensaries at which the proper medicines should be dispensed, 
without throwing any charge on the medical men of the work- 
| houses. ‘The Earl of Devon made a very ambiguous reply, 
promising improvements in ventilation and in general humanity, 
| but not coming to the point of any of the issues raised so ably by 
| the Archbishop and other members of the deputation. We fear 
there is a very bitter hatred of reform,—a real preference for the 
‘‘nasty ” treatment of pauper invalids,—lurking somewhere at the 
very heart of the Poor Law Buard itself. 


| 


** Captain” Mackay, the Fenian accused of attacking Messrs, 
Allport’s gunshop and other adventures, and of killing a police- 
man while resisting arrest, has been sentenced to twelve years’ 
imprisonment. He made a most touching speech, which greatly 
affected the Court, admitted that he had had a fair trial, did not 
affect to despise his sentence, but trusted that God would enable 
him to bear “‘ any penalty incurred for glorious old [reland,” denied 
that the Fenians intended to divide the land, and warned Eng- 

land to redress the grievances of a country determined to perish 
‘or be free. This man is evidently one of a high, almost poetic 
character; his career shows that he would make a consummate 
| soldier, yet Government is compelled, on account of those very 
| qualities, to treat him as a public enemy. That is the kind of 
| waste of energy, and patriotism, and intelluct which this wretched 





| movement involves. 


Marquis Townshend seems inclined to do all he can to make 
A servant girl in the employ of a Mr. 
Mr. 


| Pitt (not being apparently a man of the age) objected, and 
| actually opened the letter—if we mistake not, a punishable offence. 
| The girl wished to leave, but Mr. Pitt objected, whereupon the 


| philanthropy ridiculous. 
| Pitt received letters addressed to her as ** Miss So-and-So.” 


: . 
| Marquis, who had nothing to do with the matter, entered the 


house, forced his way to the kitchen, and took out the girl. There 
was a scuffle of some sort, and his Lordship had to apologize to 
Mr. Pitt, while Mr. Pitt had to pay 203. for pushing the servant. 
| We do not know who looks most absurd,—the servant who is so 
| sensitive about a title; the master who, to punish her notions of 
| caste, violates a cardinal idea of his own caste ; or the Marquis who, 
| from philanthropic motives, puts himself under the necessity of a 
| formal apology. 
Sir W. Maxwell Stirling had better ground for his assumption 
of his maternal grandfather's baronetcy than we thought last week. 


night, a measure consolidating the Bankruptcy law of the} It is of course an absurdity that an hereditary knighthood—and a 
kingdom into a single Bill, and making certain inadequate changes | baronetcy is only that—should devolve upon a woman, but Sir 
for thé future. ‘Iwo of the most important of the new provisions | William’s patent is undoubtedly extended to heirs-general. More- 
are these: that in the case of a County Court debtor who may be} over, the Lord Advocate for Scotland, among his thcusand and 
assumed to have no means except what he earns by his wages | one duties, is by statute obliged to prevent the wrongful assump- 
or salary, the judge, instead of ordering his imprisonment, | tion of honours in Scotland. He not only did not prevent, but 
may, if he chooses, impound the future wages of a man against} assented to Sir William’s claim, which must therefore be held to 
whom judgment has been obtained, to the amount of 25 per | be sound. ‘The question does not matter much to anybody, that 
cent.; that is to say, an order will be served on the debtor's! we know of, least of all to Sir William, who, as representative of 
employer to pay one-fourth of his wages, as they become due, | the Stirlings of Keir, stands in a much higher social position than 
into Court, to the person or persons who have obtained judgment. any Brummagem baronet. 
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The Duke of St. Alban’s has been visiting the Suez Canal, and 
has been induced to write a long letter to the Times about it. The 
writer being a Duke, his communication is printed in large type ; 
put it does not amount to much. The Duke saw powerful dredges 
at work at the Red Sea entrance; saw a wonderfully deep 
and broad ditch at El Gaisr; saw Ismailia, a city built by 
the Company, where the very dogs are European ; saw another 
town of 10,000 people near the Mediterranean entrance, and 
having originally been sceptical, now believes in the canal. Well, 
that is pleasant for the canal; but would not the opinion of a 
tenth-rate engineer be rather more convincing to the public? He, 
at any rate, would know whether a canal cut under water, with no 
river to scour it, would or would not silt up. 


The Indian financial statement for 1867-68, and budget for 
1868-69 have been received, and were explained by Sir Stafford 
Northcote on Friday week. As usual, the Indian financiers are all 
wrong. Mr. Massey anticipated a deficit for this year of nearly 
1,000,000/., but has a surplus of 800,000/. For the next year a 
surplus of 230,000/. is expected, and we may therefore anticipate 
with some confidence a deficit of at least a million and a half. 
As at present advised, Mr. Massey will not propose any loan or 
any new taxation, but it must not be forgotten that by May or 
June he ought, according to precedent, to discover that somebody 
not known has, in some department not named, made, in the most 
blameless manner, a mistake of a million in his calculations. There 
is no particular harm in these blunders, India having really a 
surplus of about 5,000,000/., spent chiefly in works which could be 
suspended if necessary ; but it would perhaps be convenient, if the 
officers of the Indian ‘Treasuries understood addition and rule-of- 
three. 

A very disgraceful practice has been discovered in the City. 
An undertaker named Reynolds has been, it appears, in the habit 
of burying children cheap in his own cellar. In the case proved 
in Court he took 11s. from J. Beckley, carman, for “ the funeral” 
of his child, put the body into a shell, took it away, and buried it 
without the shell in his own cellar, where it and bits of other 
bodies were found by a carpenter. The Coroner said Mr. 
Reynolds’ conduct was most reprehensible, but could not be dealt 
with by ajury. We are under the impression that it could be 
dealt with by Beckley, the child’s father, if he paid the 11s., as 
appears certain, under the impression that his child would be 
decently buried in a coffin. 


Mr. Disraeli has commemorated in one of his remarkable novels 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s great success at the first ball for which she 
secured those difficult things both a ‘a list” and “a day.” Her 
particular friend, Lady Kingeastle, ‘‘ was honoured by the friend- 
ship of a royal duchess, She put the friendship to the proof, and 
her Royal Highness was seen at Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s ball. Imagine 
the reception, the canopy, the crimson cloth, the ‘God Save the 
King’ from the band of the First Guards bivouacked in the hall,— 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey herself performing her part as if she had 
received Princesses of the Blood all her life ; so reverent, and yet 
so dignified, so very calm, and yet with a sort of winning, sunny 
innocence. Her Royal Highness was quite charmed with her, praised 
her very much to Lady Kingcastle, told her that she’was glad that 
she had come, and even stayed half-an-hour longer than Mrs. Guy 
Flouncey had dared to hope. As for the other guests, the Peerage 
was gutted. ‘The dictator himself was there, and the moment 
her Royal Highness had retired, Mrs. Guy Flouncey devoted her- 
self to the hero.” ‘This reads excessively like some of the minute 
reports of Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli’s reception in the new Foreign 
Office on Wednesday evening,—which recount how Mr. Disraeli, 
escorting in turn the Princess Christian and the Princess of 
Wales, and Mrs. Disraeli escorted in turn by the respective 
Princes, went through the brilliant suite of rooms, while 
the Coldstream band played the National Anthem, as at Mrs. 
Guy Flouncey’s entertainment, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales,—whose late arrival had created, says the reporter, the 
profoundest ‘‘discouragement,” beamed smiles on hosts and 
guests. Mr. Disraeli, who understands * this sort of thing” so 
well, and who can scarcely care for the social honours after 
achieving the far greater political honours of the Prime Minis- 
ter's position, must have been half annoyed and half amused 
at finding his assembly reported so very much after the fashion 
of his own account of Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s, in the fashionable 
news of Thursday. Yet there is no real analogy. Mrs. Guy 
Flouncey achieved this distinction for Mr. Guy Flouncey through 


her social finesse. Mr. Disraeli bas achieved it for himself and 


said to his wife, as he makes Mrs. Guy Flouncey say after her 
ball, ‘* We bave done it at last, my love!” it must have been 
when the Queen sent for him, not when he achieved this great 


** reception.” 


A deputation of great weight and influence had an interview 
with the Prime Minister on ‘Tuesday to ask for a grant to Owens 
College, for the great building extension which it is propos- 
ing, and produced resolutions in favour of the application from the 
Town Councils of Manchester, Salford, Stockport, Bolton, Oldham, 
Stalybridge, and Wigan. Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, 
spoke very ably on behalf of the application. Mr. Disraeli was a 
little enigmatic in his reply. He said that the application should 
receive not only the candid, but “very particular attention” of 
Government, at the same time expressing his confidence that 
whether any aid were granted by Government or not, Lancashire 
would be equal to the emergency, and give the College all it 
wanted. We hope the prayer of the petitioners may be acceded 
to, not only for the sake of the great utility of the help itself,— 
which would be important,—but for the sake of the principle of 
securing central inspection for these great middle-class Colleges, 
which we hope soon to see multiplied. Owens College itself is 
at present under the wisest and most learned academical manage- 
ment that is to be found in the United Kingdom, but it may not 
always be so, either in this case, or in the case of other Colleges 
which we are soon likely to see ; and it seems to us most important 
that local education of the highest, no less than of the simplest 
type, should never again be allowed to become isolated and local, 
and to grow up without the check of a wise central regulation. 


The Bribery Bill was to have gone into Committee on Thursday 
night, but the House, which certainly does not seem much in 
earnest, consumed all its time in talk. The talkee-talkee now is 
all about the question of privilege. Mr. Mitchell says the House 
is giving up its most important power, that of deciding who its 
own members are, and placing the ‘* power of the Crown” 
between its own electors and the House. That would have been 
an argument 200 years ago, but to-day if the new tribunal is 
a nuisance the House could abolish it in six hours, or for that 
matter, hang the Judges. Cannot the House understand that it is 
Sovereign, and, like other sovereigns, must be at least above 
suspicion of corruption. 


All the contested elections in great boroughs go against the 
Conservatives. We recorded Mr. Sleigh’s defeat by Mr. E. A. 
Leatham at Huddersfield last week. This week Mr. Carter 
(Liberal) has defeated Mr. Hill, Q.C., the Conservative, at 
Coventry, by a majority of 281. 


The market for National Securities has ruled unusually quiet 
during the week, and all other departments of the Stock Exchange 
have been characterized by a comparative absence of business. 
Consols opened on Monday at 93 to 934 both for money and the 
account, at which quotation they closed yesterday. Reduced and 
New Three per Cents. were 913 to 92; Exchequer Bills 8s. to 13s. 
prem. Indian Securities have beeu steady in value, with little busi- 
ness doing. Foreign Bonds have been inactive, with prices tending 
downwards for most securities. In the Railway market the deal- 
ings have been limited. Caledonian Stock gave way on the 
announcement of a dividend of 24 per cent., against 6} per cent. 
last year, and other lines were depressed in consequence. There 
has been an improved demand for money, and in the open fuarket 
the rate is quite equal to the Bank minimum for choice paper, 
viz., 2 per cent. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
21,438,083/.; in the Bank of France, 46,770,000/. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, March 20. Friday, — 27. 
15} 


Mexican ose ove ove ose ove 15 a 
Spanish New ... ae ee 35F ” Pr | 
Turkish 6 per Cents., “1858 a : we sea 59}x. a. 5utx. dy 
1862 ... ove eee ove - ‘i 
‘ 


United States 5.20's ... . 
Yesterday and on Friday wells — on British nionge 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, March 20, — March 27. 
32 





Mrs. Disraeli through his political craft and daring. If he ever 


Great Eastern... on oes eee ose ove Bl} i 
Great Northern oe ove ove oes loud eee —_ 
Great Western on ooo ose ove 46} oo 

Lancashire and Yorkshire ... ae ove on 1254 a 12 oa 
London and Brighton one ove ee 475 ore 4g 
London and North-Western ap one ani 115 i 1l4} 
London and South-Western 3 —_ Sot 
London, Chatham, and Dover Is} ove 1sj 
Metropolitan ... ° 14 ove ll4 
Midiand.. lo4d§ on lus} 
North-Eas Stern, “Berwi: ok " os 1003 sin ry 

Do. York... os ose ove ove 93 ove F. 

South-Eastern... 9... see tee tee ae 723 ove 734 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


0 
MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


: ie three Resolutions upon the Irish Church which Mr. 

Gladstone will on Monday ask the House of Commons to 
affirm have been most ably drawn. As we tried to point out 
last week, the statesmen who drafted them were bound to 
secure a double object,—the expulsion of the Ministry, and the 
destruction of the Irish Establishment ; and the Resolutions, if 
passed, ought to ensure both. It is impossible for a Cabinet 
which contains Mr. Hardy and Lord Cairns to accept a resolution 
affirming that it is “necessary that the Established Church 
of Ireland should cease to exist as an Establishment,” impos- 
sible for the House, if it agrees to the principle, to reject or 
whittle away the measures needful to carry it into effect. 
The House, by affirming the first resolution, stands pledged to 
a measure which shall make it effective, a measure which can 
only be prepared by a Government heartily in accord with the 
policy which the resolution embodies. The second and third 
are but the logical sequences of the first, and are indispensable 
even at this stage to convince Ireland that the Liberals are in 
earnest, that the resolutions have not been introduced for 
- party purposes alone; but that they, if victorious, intend to 
give their principles instant and full effect. If a Bishopric 
falls vacant on the day after the vote, the Bishopric is 
not to be filled up; but disestablishment, so far as that 
diocese is concerned, is to commence at once. There 
may be any amount of controversy about details, but 
on the essential point that the Establishment cease to exist 
the party as a party claiming the Executive Government will 
have proclaimed its resolve, will have pledged its faith 
formally and unmistakably to the people of Ireland. A Bill 
disestablishing the Church must follow immediately on the 
Resolutions, and the new Parliament will be at once required 
to decide whether it will accept that, or whether it will resign 
itself to the guidance of Mr. Disraeli and the Conservative 
party; whether, in fact, it will raise Ireland to its proper 
position of a division of the United Kingdom, or will continue 
to treat the island as a dependency entitled to every privilege 
except the one best worth having—equality of rights. Few 
Resolutions have ever been drawn so unmistakable in their 
tenor, or so binding on the political conscience of the party 
by which, if they are accepted, they must be carried out. 

For the first time in the last ten years, the Liberal party is, 
we believe, in earnest on a great and an active policy, and we 
entertain little fear,—we may almost venture to say no fear, 
—of the ultimate result. 
after, it may be, another dissolution, or even an application of 


many special excellences, probably evolved by its incessant con- 
flict with Protestantism, which ought to be carried to the credit 
of the Establishment—but granting the methods wrong, the end 
is right, and the rescued fund ought to be applied by new 
methods to the same end. “ The Resolutions afford no guarantee 
that this will be done.” They do not, but they also involve 
no pledge that this will not be done. It is their distinctiye 
merit that they commit ‘he House to no special disposition of 
the Church revenues, that they permit the nation to decide 
hereafter what shall be done with the tithe, whether it shaj} 
be devoted to the poor in supplement of the poor-rates, ag 
Cardinal Cullen suggests ; or to the purchase of the right of 
eviction, as Archbishop Manning recommends in the very 
remarkable pamphlet in which he declares that should this be 
done the guilt of the original confiscation will be expiated ; or, 
as we should most urgently recommend, to the support of a 
special organization for diffusing high culture among Irishmen, 
an organization which should give to every Irishman a pos- 
sibility of good secondary as distinguished from primary 
education ; or to the conciliation of Irish landlords or Irish 
industrial interests. Nothing of that kind is decided except 
that this rescued fund, this tithe for civilization, shall no longer 
be expended in forcing an alien creed upon a reluctant people, 
in keeping up sectarian hostility, in interrupting the progress. 
of Christianity by turning it into a religion of conquest. The 
advocates of the shewbread idea hold doubtless, as we also. 
strongly hold, that Protestantism is a higher creed than 
Catholicism, draws man nearer to his Maker by dispensing with 
the intermediary priest, and they are therefore bound to admit 
that any great impediment to its spread is a great evil. Can 
there be any greater impediment than a system which makes 
the higher creed a badge of the conqueror, the lower that of 
the conquered; which makes it disgraceful for a Catholic to 
become a Protestant, and impossible for a Catholic who is 
also a patriot to announce a change of creed? A man ma 
change his creed and descend in the social scale with the full 
appreciation of his world—but to ascend? We will ask those 
who deny this argument whether in their heart of hearts they 
like a Jew for becoming a Christian, whether they do not 
suspect him,—most unjustly nowadays,—of wishing to belong 
to the dominant caste, of confusing, at all events, his con- 
victions with his interests? It is not the shewbread the 
English Liberals are about to abolish, but the use of the shew- 
bread as a bribe to the hungry. 

Then there is the property idea, the notion that the seizure 
of corporate property without compensation endangers the secu- 
rity of individual property. This idea, which defeated the Ap- 


The Resolutions will pass, and | propriation clause thirty years ago, seems of late years to have 


become weaker; but it still exists, and has an especial influence 


constitutional force to the Upper House, the Irish Church | among a class of men who have a secret doubt whether their 


will be condemned to the slow but painless execution which | own possessions are not too vast for the public weal. 


It is im- 


ought, for the honour of Liberal politicians, to have com-| possible for a Duke of Sutherland, for example, to feel quite 
menced thirty-six years ago. There is strong reason to believe | easy when the State assumes the proprietorship of the estate 
that, with the exception of one or two men whose morbid | of the Irish Episcopate, an estate which, great as it is, is in 
dread of Catholicism overpowers their judgment, the party | area scarcely more than half his Grace’s property in Sutherland- 
will vote en masse ; but we could wish for even a better result | shirealone. This fear, however natural, is, nevertheless, ground- 
than this,—for an unanimous vote by a majority which had no| less. Without giving up the cardinal dogma that the State is 
latent scruples to overcome, which did not submit to a] ultimate owner of all property within it, that it might justifi- 


necessity, but voted with a will, with an ardent or, at least, 


ably take any property essential to the well-being of the nation, 


a hearty desire that a gross injustice, a violent oppression, | all Liberals have agreed that it is not expedient to take it with- 
should at last come to an end: We believe that, apart from | out full compensation. The security of property is worth more 
personal considerations and fears of a dissolution, there are | to the nation than the security of the State’s prerogative. If, 
three or four ideas, not exactly current, but latent among | therefore, the advocates of the property idea will prove that the 
some minds otherwise honestly Liberal, which will make their | Church property belongs to a corporation, and will produce 
possessors vote, if they vote at all, with little heartiness, as men | its heirs, they will have made good their claim to compensa- 


accepting the inevitable, and not as men determined to fulfil} tion; but they can perform neither condition. 
Of these ideas the| is not owner, but merely trustee for the real owner, the State. 


a clear and an imperative obligation. 


The Church 


strongest may be shortly defined as the shewbread idea, the| It can neither alienate, nor waste, nor mortgage; can do 


property idea, and the Protestant idea. 


nothing except apply the trust fund to the purposes indicated 


The shewbread idea, little as some of our more extreme friends | by the donor, who, in abolishing the trust, merely resumes his 


may believe it, is one which weighs very heavily with minds | own. 


Even if the Church were owner, which we do not 


deserving of the highest respect, minds accustomed to decide | admit for a moment,—the State having repeatedly re-organized 


their course on considerations other than those of pure expedi- | the Trust,—there are no heirs to compensate. 


On the death of 


ency. They do not like the idea of secularizing great properties | the last incumbent, the Church property in that incumbency 


now devoted to religious use, feel as if they were guilty of some- | i 


s in the position of any other estate without a claimant, that 


thing approaching sacrilege, as if they were called on to votefor a| is, it lapses to the Crown as universal heir, and the Crown is 


retrograde step in civilization. 


tracted exertion, by the efforts of centuries, at the cost of im-| Parliament. 


We have, they say, after pro-| prayed in these very resolutions to convey the property to 


There is no confiscation, for nobody loses any- 


mense suffering, and possibly of immense crime, rescued a tenth | thing ; all that happens is that a Corporation of Trustees is 
of the produce of the soil from purely secular purposes, have de- | not renewed by the owner who placed the property in trust. 





voted it to purposes indefinitely nobler and more important, the 


And finally, as to the Protestant idea. Somewhat, we con- 


improvement of men’s spiritual capacities. We may be wrong | fess, to our surprise, we find that this idea, hitherto powerful 
in the methods we haye adopted,—though Irish Catholicism has | to persecution, is going to prove weak; that the Scotch con- 
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stituencies, for example, which for centuries have never elected 
a Catholic, are heartily opposed to the continuance of the Irish 
Establishment. Still, this idea weighs with many very sensible 

ople, who say the Irish Church is at once a bulwark against 
Rome, and an educational machinery for the propagation of a 
comparatively pure creed. The argument about the bulwark 
may, we think, be pretty summarily dismissed. If Protestantism 
in Ireland without endowments cannot hold its ground against 
Catholicism without endowments, we should say the quicker 
it disappears the better, no kingdom of God having ever yet 
been established by bribes; but there is no necessity for so 
extreme an argument. We have the experience of two 
countries to guide us, both filled by the people of the United 
Kingdom. In Great Britain, as it happens, Catholicism has to 
fight two sets of Churches, the one endowed and privileged, 
the other disendowed and unprivileged. From which has it 
made the most converts,—from the Anglicans or from the 
Dissenters? In America all Churches are on an equality, 
and in America—which for half a century has absorbed 
astream of Catholic emigrants, which is believed to contain 
eight millions of Irishmen and their descendants, and at least 
two of South-Germans—but four millions, according to a census 
taken this year, return themselves as Catholics, and this though 
Catholicism offers to the coloured population some very great 
advantages. As an educational machine, again, the Establish- 
ment has totally failed. Not only has it not made Ireland 
Protestant, but its existence has prevented the growth of that 
liberal Catholicism which has many of the advantages of Pro- 
testantism, and which in every Catholic country is waging a 
successful war with the Ultramontane idea. So intense has 
sacerdotalism been made in Ireland by the annealing process 
to which the Establishment has subjected it, that the British 
Parliament, which can do anything, dare not to-morrow 
establish a perfect registration of marriages. It is not 
Protestantism which the Establishment propagates, but 
Ultramontanism, sacerdotalism in its worst and most extreme 
form, the régime of a priesthood which, whatever it for- 
bids or whatever it commands, can always say, “We 
represent your native Church, and are fighting your spiritual 
battle against an alien ascendancy. The Catholic priest is the 
priest of the people, the Protestant pastor the paid agent of 
a heretical State.” To disestablish the Establishment is in 
Treland to restore, not to subvert, its missionary character, —to 
make it once more, what its rival has so long exclusively been, 
the Church of the common millions whom Irish landlords 
despise, but for whom Christ died. 





DISRAELI AND NO SURRENDER. 


\ R. DISRAELI even now does not understand England. 
l His letter to the Earl of Dartmouth, evidently intended 
to give the cue to his followers in the coming contest, is not 
only a stratagem so conspicuous that, as Cardinal Richelieu 
says in Lord Lytton’s play, “these things are glass,—the very 
eun shines through them,”—but a flagrant anachronism, and a 
terrible mistake. The trumpet is sounded by Mr. Disraeli to 
defend the union between Church and State in England, which 
it pleases him to consider the real issue raised in the battle 
ef the Irish Church. As it was once said,—and with about 
the same degree of truth,—that the duel between Austria and 
Prussia must be fought out in the Italian Quadrilateral, so Mr. 
Disraeli is pleased to hold that the question of Church and State 
for Englandand Scotland must depend on theissue of the pitched 
battle to be waged over Ireland. ‘ We have heard something 
lately,” says the unblushing Premier, “of the crisis of Ireland. In 
my opinion the crisis of England is rather at hand ; for the pur- 
pose is now avowed, and that by a powerful party, of destroying 
that sacred union between Church and State which has hitherto 
been the chief means.of our civilization, and is the only seeurity 
for our religious liberty.” There probably never was a more 
flagrant and deliberate attempt to raise a false issue. To 
what powerful party does Mr. Disraeli point? We suppose to 
the Nonconformists, who may probably be powerful still, —but 
were never so little powerful for this particular end as they 
are now. Fifteen years ago the Anti-State Church Society, 
as it was then called, was really strong. Now, its successor, 
the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control, drags out a retiring and scarcely perceptible 
existence in extreme obscurity. The only really formid- 
able Free-Church party consists of the High Churchmen who 
persecute Colenso, ery for a spiritual tribunal with adequate 
spiritual power to pronounce spiritual sentences, and for 
Anglican synods with the right to promulgate new doctrines. 





Do these men give their support to the agitation against the 
Irish Church? If they do, their agency is as yet entirely 
invisible. The Irish Church is too Protestant and evangelical 
to attract their sympathies. That is by no means the branch 
of the United Church of England and Ireland in which they 
would like to see the Free-Church experiment first tried. In 
the immediate presence of Catholicism, Ritualism has made 
no progress, and the thirst for a policy of excommunication 
has not get grown up. The dangerous assailants of the Irish 
Church are neither the old followers of Mr. Miall, nor the 
new followers of the Bishop of Capetown, but the politicians 
who feel with Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Horsman, and Sir John Gray, and The 
O'Donoghue, and all men of fair minds, that it is a slur 
upon England to maintain in Ireland by external force a 
National Church which is at issue with the nation, and would 
not remain for a month if Ireland were self-governed. Mr. 
Disraeli knows perfectly well that this is not a religious, but a 
political movement, and would derive no strength at all from 
the Anti-State Church cry without the argument from political 
justice. Nay, were the leaders of the assault to base their attack 
on the principle of Free Churches, they would have, instead 
of a most powerful following, no following worth talking of at 
all. Why, their strongest allies are the English Erastians, who 
maintain,—as we, for instance, have ever maintained,—that the 
State should govern the Church in the way most conducive to 
the popular welfare, and who see that in Ireland a Protestant 
State Church cannot be conducive to the popular welfare at 
all, but is a permanent mischief to the life of the nation. Of 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers in Parliament, we sincerely believe 
that three-quarters at least will prove to be hearty Erastians 
and honest supporters of the English Church. And Mr. 
Disraeli’s wish to represent it otherwise is so childishly trans- 
parent a ruse that it will gain him, not strength, but ridicule. 
There never was a time in which it was so plain that the 
principle of the Irish Establishment and the principle of the 
English Establishment are wholly different,—that those who 
attack the former defend the latter, and that those who attack 
the latter look coldly on the assailants of the former. The 
Irish Church is threatened from the political, the English, if 
at all, from the spiritual and ecclesiastical side; the Irish Church 
by those who believe in the State’s final responsibility for all 
national institutions; the English by those who believe that 
the State is unholy, and can have no power at all to interfere 
with a Church. If these two parties can unite,—if fire and 
water can blend,—then Mr. Disraeli’s prophecy may come 
true. As it is, he is so evidently raising, for party purposes, 
a false, and even ridiculous ery, that the readers of his novels 
will think of “Taper and Tadpole,” the students of his policy 
will recall the time when he tried to injure Sir Robert Peel by 
raising the cry of his having hunted Canning to death, while 
the observers of his character will smile at this fresh proof 
of the essential weakness of a statesman whose political life 
has been,—not so much by his own fault, as the unfortunate 
absence of any possibility of conviction,—one long series of 
political feints. 





AUSTRIA AND ROME. 


i great battle between Civilization and the Priesthood 

has been fought out in Austria, and the priesthood ‘has 
gone down. Four months ago we described in this journal 
the great change which has passed over religious opinion in 
Austria, the decadence of Ultramontane influence, the rise of a 
spirit apparently of scepticism, but really of hatred to the priestly 
caste. The priests have been absolute masters in Austria for 
nineteen years, and there, as everywhere where they are un- 
checked, have succeeded in developing a passion of loathing 
for themselves, for their rule, and for the principles which 
that rule represents. Interfered with every day and at every 
turn by some tonsured meddler, generally ignorant, and always 
arbitrary ; told from the pulpit that civilization was a snare, 
and in the confessional that passive obedience was a duty; the 
Austrians learned to regard sacerdotalism and absolutism as 
identified, and in the first hour of freedom struck hard and 
straight at the priests’ charter, the Concordat of 1849. They 
insisted that it should be regarded as null, and their represen- 
tatives introduced a series of Bills on Marriage, on Education, 
and on Proselytism which were utterly inconsistent with its 
purport. The priests, with their usual want of wisdom, 
selected the Marriage Law as the test of their strength, and 
called on the aristocracy, who scarcely feel it, to rally in their 


defence. They could not have selected a less defensible posi- 
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tion. The Austrians detest household interference almost as 
much as the English, and the priests had gradually surrounded 
marriage with so many restrictions, had invented so many 
obstacles, required so many formulas, and demanded so 
many dispensations, that it had really come to this, 
—no Austrian could marry without his priest’s consent. 
The Government, pressed by opinion, therefore, brought 
in a broad and simple law, leaving everybody who pleased to 
go to the priests, but permitting everybody who did not please 
to have his marriage celebrated as a civil contract. The 
priests resisted savagely, even in the Lower House, calling 
such marriages concubinage, declaring that the Concordat 
was a treaty, and threatening Austria with the wrath of 
Heaven. Austria, they said, if this Bill passed, would be a 
heathen country. The Lower House laughed, declared, by 
enthusiastic cheers for a member who openly made the state- 
ment, that it was “ Darwinian’ and not Catholic, and passed 
the Bill. The Church, however, was not daunted, for its 
strength lay in the Upper House, where sat the Princes, the 
Cardinals, and the chiefs of the sceptical, luxurious aristocracy, 
which, believing nothing, except that sugar is sweet, holds still 
that the Ultramontane organization is essential to the monarchy. 
So great was their influence, that the fate of the measure 
was considered doubtful, and all Austria, educated, be it 
remembered, by the 1,200 schoolmasters who recently defied 
the priests who had appointed them, stood on tiptoe to watch. 
The debate came on, and to the utter dismay of Rome, it 
was found that even among the aristocracy the passionate 
loathing for the priests had only been suppressed by 
fear. In vain did Cardinal Rauscher, author of the 
Concordat, clothe himself with curses as with a garment, 
in vain did Dr. Arndt weary the House with proofs of the 
Church’s divine right, in vain did Counts Thun and Mensdorff 
threaten secession from an infidel Assembly,—a threat they 
have since fulfilled,—the Ministry stood firm ; men like Count 
Anton Auersperg, of a family as old as the Hapsburgs, only 
rose to implore the Chamber to strike off the “badge of 
slavery” from Austria, the detested Concordat; and after a 
scene of emotion such as easy-going Vienna probably never 
witnessed, old men crying in the galleries, and crowds stand- 
ing en queue down the streets to pass the speakers’ words from 
the Chamber, the Upper House of Austria, the last home of 
the feudal and the Ultramontane ideas, accepted the Civil 
Marriage Bill, which involves the destruction of the Concordat 
and a national defiance to Rome, by 65 to 34. No sooner 
were the numbers known than Vienna poured towards the 
House of Lords, the crowds swarmed into the court yard, 
cheering all who had voted “for Austria,” shouting for 
Count von Beust, a Saxon and a Protestant, as “a true 
Austrian now,” drawing the carriages of speakers who had 
denounced Rome, and commanding an illumination which 
in an hour became universal throughout Vienna. The lower 
the quarter of the town, says one intelligent observer, the 
brighter was the glare, for it is with the Austrian people as well 
as the Austrian Government that Rome has quarrelled. The 
minority have formally announced that they will sit in an 
infidel Parliament no more, and the remaining Bills can there- 
fore be rushed through at revolutionary speed. They are, 
however, comparatively unimportant. The one patent fact is 
that in the most obedient and Catholic of empires, after nine- 
teen years of priestly sway the masses of the people have 
learned to look upon the priesthood as enemies to be defied. 
It is not merely power which has been transferred, it is a creed 
which has changed; and Mentana will no more compensate 
Rome for this Austrian vote, than Chassepots would compensate 
a nation for a decay of courage. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH’S BILL. 


HE House of Lords preserved admirably its “ perfection of 
demeanour” on Tuesday, when the Duke of Marlborough 
introduced his worthless and, in one respect, mischievous little 
Bill to amend the primary education of the country. Lord 
Granville probably cou/d not sin against that perfection of 
demeanour, even if he would; and on this occasion Lord 
Russell, warned by the great Tory schoolmaster who 
so recently pledged himself to teach his party manners 
without any additional charge for that item in their educa- 
tion, was almost as gentle as Lord Granville. They both 
spoke of the Duke of Marlborough’s imbecile little Bill as 
dowagers compliment other dowagers on their daughters’ 
good looks and worldly carriage. They were bland and con- 
gratulatory in appreciation, very mild in criticism, and on 





the whole exceedingly tender towards the noble Duke 
who had just chaperoned this very insignificant-looking off. 
spring into the world. But neither Lord Granville nop 
Lord Russell could refrain from pointing out the great step 
in the wrong direction which the new Bill proposes, ang 
neither of them could avoid indicating with all politeness that 
no step in the right direction of the slightest significance had 
been proposed at all. This measure has no more chance of 
being accepted by the House of Commons as an adequate 
reform, than it has of improving the public estimate of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s ministerial capacity, which is at present 
rated by.the noble Duke’s “favourers”’ as about nil, and by 
impartial critics as positive incapacity, partaking of the nature 
even of a political curiosity and rarity. 

The mischief which the Duke of Marlborough proposes to do 
is to embody in Acts of Parliament those portions of the 
Revised Code which relate to ‘the terms on which the Grant 
is dispensed,”—and this the Duke proposes in the very same 
speech in which he proposes an important change in those 
terms,—amounting, as some persons think, to a change of 
principle in them. He wants, in other words, to petrify a 
body of administrative minutes which have hitherto been under 
constant revision, and which still show much need of revision, 
and to make it impossible to reform them except by bill, 
—z.e., by three readings and a long discussion in Committee 
in the Lower House, and the same process in the Upper 
House. Hitherto, all the more important of these minutes 
have been laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
and after a single discussion have become, if accepted, opera- 
tive at once. The Duke proposes to render change for the 
future in these details absolutely impossible except by the 
cumbrous machinery of an Act of Parliament,—and this while 
our whole educational policy is confessedly to the last degree 
immature and inadequate,—and while almost any number of 
administrative changes may be necessary to adapt it to the 
supplementary agencies which, as every one sees, must be 
invoked. A more injudicious,—we think we may say a sillier, 
—proposal has never been made. Why, even in this very 
speech, the Duke proposes to alter the building grant, and to 
give a grant to certain schools which do not employ certificated 
masters, contrary to the present principle of the Revised Code; 
and yet he assumes that the whole system of the Revised Code is 
so well matured that he may safely bind himself and all future 
Ministers to introduce no further modifications in this class of 
minutes, except by the unmanageable process of Act of Par- 
liament. You might almost as well embody the principles by 
which the schools are taught in such a code as the principles 
on which the aid of the State is to be dispensed. A school- 
master obliged to apply for a Reform Act whenever he wanted 
a change of method, would no doubt be a ludicrous and 
lamentable spectacle; but this absurd propensity to petrify 
the necessarily,—and to some extent rightly.—fluctuating 
policy of Ministerial departments into legislative Acts may 
reach an extravagance as absurd if it is allowed to go on. 
We suppose that weak Ministers, shrinking from responsi- 
bility, seek to shelter themselves from the necessity of acting 
on their own discretion, behind the shield of an Act of 
Parliament. We trust that the nation will sooner shelter 
itself from the mischief of weak Ministers, than consent to so 
disastrous a policy as the conversion of administrative resolu- 
tions,—essentially open to modification as times and circum- 
stances alter,—into final legislative Acts. 

Such, then, is the change distinctly for the worse proposed 
in the Duke of Marlborough’s Bill. But what are we to say of 
those changes for the better which are “ conspicuous by their 
absence’? They comprehend all the points of any import- 
ance, except the admission of purely secular schools to the 
advantages of Government aid, which the Duke concedes; yet 
this, we fear, he concedes in a great measure zn order to excuse 
himself from requiring a good conscience clause from all reli- 
gious schools aided by Government, and not for the justice of the 
case. Beyond this concession of Government aid on the usual 
terms to purely secular schools, there is nothing clearly good 
in the Duke of Marlborough’s Bill. He adopts the principle 
of the Conscience Clause for any school which happens to be the 
only primary school in the neighbourhood at which children can 
be educated, but for no other. To use his own words as reported, 
the Duke’s Bill provides that “the Secretary of State shall not 
have power to interfere with the religious instruction given in 
any school towards which a building grant has been made, 
unless the school be the only one available for poor children 
residing within a convenient distance, or unless there be any con- 
siderable number of children for whom no more suitable means 
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of education are likely to be provided, and whose parents are | 
likely to object to the religious instruction intended to be given, | 
or to the worship intended to be used. In that case the trust 
deed must provide that no child resident within the assigned 
jimits shall be excluded from the school, or deprived of any of its 
benefits or privileges, on account of the religious persuasion of 
the child or of his parents and guardians, or on account of 
the withdrawal of such child from any part of the instruction 
or worship of the school.” This mode of dealing with the 
Conscience Clause is a pure sham. It leaves such a discre- 
tion to the Minister of Education as to whether the Con- 
science Clause should be insisted on or not, and such a 
discretion to the school-managers, even if it be insisted | 
on, as to be absolutely worthless. If the Minister of Educa- | 
tion were the Duke of Marlborough, for example, he would | 
probably determine, quite conscientiously, in nine cases out of | 
ten, that there were other schools available for the poor children | 
of the neighbourhood, and would not therefore insist on any | 
conscience clause at all. 
clause as he proposes could easily be worked by a moderately | 
acute dogmatic clergyman,—say, Archdeacon Denison, who 
openly professes that the duty of the schoolmaster is mis- 
sionary towards Dissenting children who attend his school, 
—so as to imbue the child with his doctrinal views, in 
spite of any special withdrawals by the parents. If the 
parent withdrew the child from the regular catechetical 
teaching and worship, the clergyman would only have to 
use the geography lesson as a peg for descanting on the various 
religions of the world and their differences, to do at least as 
much in the way of conversion as he could do during a lesson 
formally religious. Nor would anything in the above con- 
science clause in any degree tend to restrain him from such 
a proceeding. The Duke of Marlborough, in fact, proposes to 
impose a conscience clause only at the discretion of the 
Minister of Education, and to make it a mere cypher even 
where he does impose it. 

But the most conspicuous of all the conspicuous absences 
in the Bill, is the absence of any compulsory rating clause by 
which districts without good schools can be compelled to rate 
themselves to establish such schools. Without this clause any 
Bill would now be nugatory. With it any might be made 
satisfactory. His objections are all either obsolete or 
self-refuted. He says truly that in 1861 education was not 
thought to be a matter of immediate local interest and 
advantage, and that in 1861 compulsory rating would have 
been impossible for this purpose. 
that prove? That opinion has advanced a good deal in seven 
years,—-which the Duke might have inferred, had he bethought 


himself of it, by another Reform Act, the result, and not the | 


cause, of ‘ education.”” Then he says that compulsory rating 
generally applied will undermine the voluntary system, by 
weighting unfavourably the schools which are built by volun- 


tary contributions in the competition with schools built by | 


rates. Of that we are not sure. But we are sure that his 
objection to compulsory rating “ for limited areas," —?.e., where 
there is obviously no sufficient educational apparatus at the 
present time, or immediately forthcoming,—is utterly and 
ridiculously trivial. He says that such schools,—founded by 
rates,—could not be anything but secular schools, and that it 
is not desirable to encourage the growth of secular schools. In 
the first place, he does encourage it. He offers Government- 
aid to purely secular schools now for the first time. In the 
next place, are not secular schools better than no schools, 
indefinitely better? In the third place, we believe that 
so far as the public reading of the Scriptures was 


concerned, and the imparting of wdoctrinal religious in- | 


struction,—that ought to be done in all the schools estab- 
lished by local rates, provided that no child were com- 
pelled to attend the reading of the Scriptures, and that the 
general religious instruction were carefully undoctrinal and 
undenominational. Without a provision for compulsory rating 
in neglected districts no measure now can be in any degree 
satisfactory, and to make the religious objection the chief 
objection to this policy, is to make religion the enemy of 
civilization, instead of its chief source. 

On the whole, a more imbecile measure than the Duke of 
Marlborough’s we could not have conceived. It establishes a 
Minister of Education who would be wanted, if the measure 
were what it ought to be, and then gives him nothing but 
mischievous work to do,—the ossification of administrative 
minutes into Parliamentary Acts. It weakens the Conscience 
Clause where it applies it at all, and openly justifies its non- 
application in the vast majority of Government-aided schools. 


And even where he put it in, such a | 


| time. 


| figures. 





| to the sum total above given. 
' them as the lubrications by help of which Sir John Pakington 
| hopes to get his huge pill swallowed. 
any of us to economize in all ways, and notably to reduce the 
No doubt,—but what does | 


It proposes to aid purely secular schools, but objects to aid in 
their establishment even where there are no others. It does 
what it ought not to do, and Jeaves undone all it ought to do. 
And this is Mr. Disraeli’s *‘ truly Liberal domestic policy!” 
There was no one department of Government in which Mr. 
Disraeli could have conciliated the Liberal party with less 
sacrifice of Conservative principle. He has refused to do so, 
and left the most important measure of the session to a silly 
Duke. Is it that he himself is utterly indifferent to the sub- 
ject of education, or that he is so anxious to secure the aid of 
the clergy in the coming appeal to the country, that he wishes 
to humour them at the cost of the people ? 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


G OVERNMENTS, as well as men, are to be known by 
XJ their fruits, not by their words. We have just passed 
through as severe a commercial crisis as England has ever 
endured, if indeed we may even yet be said to have seen the worst 
of it. The great branches of the Revenue seem for the moment 
to have lost their elasticity. There is distress such as no man can 


{remember at the East End of London, distress through which 


no light hitherto shines—a cloud as yet without a silver lining. 
In mills, and collieries, and ironworks men are working short 
The paupers of the United Kingdom number upwards 
of 4 per cent. more than they did a year since. And Sir 
John Pakington seizes this auspicious moment for bringing in 
the Army Estimates, with an additional million and a half in 


round numbers added to the burthen of the British taxpayer, as 


the cost of Conservative government. - That we may not be 
accused of prejudice or misstatement, we give the exact 
The last Estimates of a Liberal Government, those 
f 1866, were 14,095,000/., while those of the present year 
stand at 15,455,400/. The Disraeli Ministry has thus, at 


least, outstripped all former Governments ; but whether in a 
| direction which will evoke the gratitude of the nation, or 


strengthen its confidence in its present rulers, remains to be 
seen. 

So much for deeds, and now for the words. Here, indeed, 
we should have abundant cause for rejoicing, were it not that 
the confessions and professions stand in such unlovely contrast 
As it is, we can only accept 


He is as anxious as 


expense of our colonial defences—admits, indeed, the prin- 
ciple that colonies such as ours should pay for their own 
troops,—but is obdurate against the reduction of the garri- 
sons of the West Indies and Mauritius, proposed by Mr. Otway, 
or indeed any other reduction. And so we shall have to find the 
fifteen and a half millions for 1868-9, and may employ our time 
| more profitably in the examination of some of our prospective 
| mercies rather than in protests against extravagance which is 
past remedy in this House of Commons. Now, as respects the 
future, by far the most important part of Sir John Pakington’s 
‘speech was that which dealt with the great subject of control 
and audit. It will be no news to our readers that as yet there 
has been nothing deserving the name in our War Department. 
| The control has been exercised till within the last few years 
by a dozen heads of rooms, each with his little store of special 
information, jealously hoarded in his own pigeon-holes, peck- 
ing at items in claims for special allowances, command pay, 
and the like, in the name of the Secretary of State for War. 
In the Audit Department the system was even more objection- 
able, inasmuch as the Aceountani-General was in fact the 
auditor of his own accounts. Undoubtedly all this is now 
| changed. We are only too happy to admit it ; but, in passing, 
‘must do justice to those to whom the reform is really due. 
| We do not accuse Sir John Pakington of endeavouring to take 
the whole credit for his own administration, but the public 
has accepted the appointment of Sir II. Storks and General 
Balfour with so much satisfaction, and is inclined to place their 
appointment and proposed work so entirely to the account of 
the present Government, that it may be well to recall the facts 
shortly. 

In 1864 Lord de Grey undertook the thankless task of in- 
troducing some order into the chaos then existing at the War 
| Office. His first task was to revise and consolidate the mass 

of regulations, warrants, and memoranda, which hampered 
‘all action and darkened all counsel. To illustrate the then 
‘condition of our military administration, let us suppose the 
legal business of the country to be carried on without any 
; authorized reports, each suitor being liable to be defeated by 


| 


! 
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the production of the record of a previous case from the 
office of some firm of solicitors. The case of the officers and 
men of Her Majesty’s Army was very like what that of the 
suitors in our Law Courts would be under such circumstances. 
By the autumn of 1865 a code of revised regulations was 
well on its way to completion, in which was embodied every 
rule affecting the pay and allowances of officers and men, and 
a monthly circular had been established, performing the func- 
tion which the *‘ weekly notes” perform for the legal profession. 
Matters being so far in train, the ground was clear for the 
second step, the establishment of a control department to see 
that the regulations of the revised code were properly carried 
out. In the summer of 1865 Lord de Grey matured his 
plans for the creation of such a department, and embodied 
them in a paper, which will be found by the curious at page 
233 in Appendix VI., to the Report of Lord Strathnairn’s 
Committee. That Committee was appointed by the Liberal 
Government for the purpose of carrying out Lord de Grey’s 
views,—‘‘ that the several Administrative Departments should 
be brought to a focus, both locally and in the War Office,” 
and that this should be done by a staff of Controllers and 
Deputy-Controllers, selected “chiefly from the staffs of the 
Administrative Departments,” but “ partly from the Army 
generally.” We believe that Lord de Grey had also in view cer- 
tain changes at head-quarters from which increased economy 
and efficiency were looked for, but as he left the War Office 
without publishing any authentic record of such intentions, it 
is useless to refer to them. 

The Control Department, therefore, for the establishment 
of which the present Government have gained so much credit, 
is no child of theirs, though they may claim the credit of 
having changed materially the scheme originally laid down by 
Lord de Grey. Lord Strathnairn’s Committee, to which the 
whole question was referred, was composed exclusively of 
soldiers, the Accountant-General’s name having only been 
added after the work had been virtually done. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee’s report are the ground of what 
the Government is now doing. Already the Control Depart- 
ment at head-quarters is in the hands of soldiers, and this no 
one will regret, as General Balfour, on whom the stress of the 
work will fall, is the man of all others most fit for it. 
appears that it is the intention of the Government, at the 
instigation, we presume, of the Horse Guards, to appoint none 
but soldiers as controllers and deputy-controllers at home and 
foreign stations. We do not for a moment dispute the fitness | 
of many officers for these posts, but in order to fill them pro- 
perly it must be a sine qué non that they leave the rr 4 
finally and for ever. What we want, and must have, is that 
the Secretary for War shall have a thorough control over both 
the fighting and administrative portions of the Army. At 
present the fighting portion is not under such control ; there 
are two powers struggling for real ascendancy. The first | 
battle-ground is this of the control of the administrative 
departments, and already there is great chance of the nation | 
losing the first game of the rubber. For, assuming the mili- | 
tary control to be established, which is the only meaning we 
can put upon the new programme, what is the result? At| 


| 
| 


every station the representative of the Secretary for War, the | 


| 


Controller, will be the subordinate in his own profession to the 
representative of the Commander-in-Chief, the General of the 
station. To which side is he likely to lean in enforcing the regu- | 
lations ? His appointment is on the staff, and for a limited term, | 
at the end of which he will in all likelihood become a soldier | 
again. Then he will be again dependent on the Horse Guards | 
for promotion, it may even be for subsistence. Moreover, he | 
will then be governed as to allowances, command pay, and | 
the like, by the very regulations which he will himself have | 
helped to make as Controller. Is it in human nature to for- 
get all this? and if not, what effect is it likely to have on the | 
action of the officers who will proceed to their posts next | 
month to inaugurate a new system in our military depart- | 
ments? Can any man doubt into whose hands the real con- | 
trol of the departinents will fall, unless the House of Com-_| 
mons interferes, and gets the clearest and most explicit under- | 
standing on this point. Controllers we must have, and the 
sooner the better, but it must be a condition of accepting the 
appointment that the officer resigns his commission. If this 
condition be not enforced, we had far better wait another year 
or two, till the next Parliament has time to make the Horse 
Guards a mere department of the War Office, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief a servant in reality as well as in name of the 
nation through a War Minister. 


————— 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


MAX. signs combine ‘to indicate that the Emperor of the 
i French is getting restless again. Looking out over 
France with eyes which see deeper than those of his courtiers 
or of the members who support his r¢yime, he fears, it is said, 





that his popularity is on the wane; and there is reason for 
the fear. There can be no doubt that, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, France is becoming dissatisfied ; that discontent 
more or less bitter is infecting all classes; that the weari- 
ness which in France precedes change is becoming once more 
perceptible. The bourgeoisie have fallen into one of their 
paroxysms of economy, declare that the expenditure of the 
State is frightful, and purchase whole editions of a pamphlet 
showing that the Empire has added 120 millions to the debt 
of France and twenty millions to her annual expenditure, 
The dearness of bread, though the price is kept down by 








subventions to the bakers, worries workmen without a poor-law, 
and several manufacturing towns are suffering as Coventry 
did when her ribbon trade failed, and in petitions to the 
Empress declare they are starving, and charge their distress 
directly upon the English Treaty. She is to influence her 
husband, who is said to be hard. The new military law 
has given profound annoyance to the workmen as well as 
the peasants; in no less than five cases they have attempted 
a hopeless resistance, and in three of these—at Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux, and Rennes—the ¢imeute became serious. For the first 
time since 1852 the cry “Down with the Empire!” has 
been raised, and it seems almost certain, though it is officially 
denied, that the troops have been compelled to charge. In 
Bordeaux for a few hours a real revolt of the old pattern was 
expected; all shops were closed; artillery appeared in the 
streets, and but for the decision of the Prefect the work- 
men might have descended regularly into the streets. So 
formidable is the popular disgust, that in Paris and Lyons 
the law, though nominally applied, remains a dead letter ; 
that doggrel songs have been circu!ated by Government, pro- 
mising that the work required of the Garde Mobile shall be 
“on the frontier ;’”’ and that Marshal Niel, no mere soldier, 
thinks it expedient to taunt all who resist the new draft 


But it | With want of courage. Englishmen would only smile; but 


the circumstances must be serious under which a Marshal of 
France flings out that insinuation against any class of his 
countrymen. Of course, as the Army obeys, all overt resist- 


}ance has been sharply put down, as it has been put down 


by every Government of France till it fell, and in every city 
except Paris. Even Louis Philippe was strong enough io sup- 
press a real insurrection in Lyons. Napoleon, however, knowing 
France, knows how homogeneous her population has become, 
knows how national her Army really is, and looks at the dis- 
content with a perturbed mind. 1t will take time to grow, 
and may matter little to him personally ; but Napoleon thinks 
of his dynasty, desires to found’ as well as reign, to be suc- 
ceeded by the pale child who this Easter goes to Notre 
Dame for his “first communion.” He sees that something 
must be done, something striking, as the Zemps says, no 
matter what, if he is to recover his hold over men’s 
imaginations, and deliberates upon a new plcbiscite and a 


| great foreign enterprise. The apparently meaningless pam- 


phlet just republished in the Mouztcur is to be circulated in a 
few days as a broadsheet through the departments at the 


| expense of the State, and its interior meaning begins at last 


to be apparent. As the Scotsman has been the first to point 
out, there is one drift in its enigmatical sentences, in its long 
roll-call of plébiscites,—that France, in electing the Napoleons, 
affirmed also the hereditary principle as a guarantee of soli- 
dity. The plebiscite which crowned the First Napoleon 
Emperor also settled the succession; the present Emperor 
reigns by the grace of God and the will of the people; and 
the voice of the people, says the motto to the pamphlet, is the 
voice of God. It is conjectured, therefore, that Napoleon, 
who has never given his son a title,—though he once ex- 
pressed publicly a wish that,—like the Princes of Valois, he 


| should be called “Enfant de Fiance,” will formally designate 


him his successor, and submit that act to the people for direct 
ratification. They will accept it, of course, France being well 
aware that, be their title what it will, Divine right, or Parlia- 


‘mentary vote, or popular election, she can when weary 


cast out her Kings, and the acceptance may remind both 
Oppositions—the Red and the White—that France still obeys 
with cordiality the dynasty of Napoleon. It may not be with- 


/out its effect also on the elections, and on that most un- 
}imanageable of all parties, the ultra-Imperialist, which be- 
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lieves that the Napoleonic regime can only be maintained by 


repression, and is ready to vote down liberal proposals when | 
He fretted, it is said, under | 


made by the Emperor himself. 


their resistance to his Press law much more than under any | 


attack from the regular Opposition. 

If this drama for country folks were all, there would be 
little need for hostile comment, and the inspired Press of 
Paris does needful flatteries with enough of skill, and quite 
sufficient abandon ; but there is reason to fear that it is not 
all, that the Emperor feels the necessity of doing something 


to improve his position abroad, to satisfy Frenchmen that | 


they are still the first people in the world. They have an 
uneasy sense that they are not; that despite the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army, America cares nothing about them, and 
Prussia quietly repels alike menaces and overtures. They can 
dictate to Italy ; but that scarcely consoles them, for dictation 
there tends at least as much to the advantage of Rome as to 
the glory of France. They do not want to fight Germany 
if they can help it, or England, which presents just now no 
oint of attack, but they long ardently for some event which 
will rehabilitate their self-respect. The Emperor, whose 
mind has not ceased wholly to be sympathetic to French 
feeling, sees this, and listens, it is reported, with grave atten- 
tion to the counsels of his cousin Jérome, who points to 
Russia as the easiest and yet the greatest object of attack. 


There are many inducements, if war must be, to select St. | 
Petersburg as the enemy. Napoleon dislikes isolation, and | 


Austria, which has most cause to fear Russia, would in 
this case be his ally; would be able, if Russia were 
defeated, to stretch her dominion over the whole Valley 
of the Danube. It has just been discovered, from the 
papers of the late M. de Varenne, that a pamphlet 
called Gare aux Barbares! directed against Prussia on account 


of her Russian alliance, was paid for by Count von Beust. | 
England, which has no love for Russia, would not interfere, | 
and Scandinavia is always a base for any power openly at war 

: ~ | 


with St. Petersburg. Then there is always a ready and legiti- 


mate cause of quarrel with Russia. When she is not intriguing | 


in Turkey, she is oppressing the Poles. The Court has 


within the last ten days abolished the last vestige of autonomy | 


in Poland by placing it, province by province, under the 
Ministry of the Interior: and it is always open to Louis 
Napoleon, as representative of a Power which signed the 
Treaties of Vienna. as champion of oppressed nationalities, 
and as elected King ot Poland—an incident in his career 
which he never forgets, if the world does—to inquire why 
the Czars are perpetrating those oppressions. Inquiries of 
that kind, addressed to military monarchies, are not peaceful. 
And, finally, a war for Poland would be popular in France. 
The sympathy between the Frenchmen of the Seine and the 


Frenchmen of the Vistula, though sentimental, is not unreal, as 
is shown by a curious bit of evidence published this week. The 


Government of France is prosecuting a great benevolent 


‘and unlimited credits to supply all deficiencies in Army 


matériel, and the Fleet has been looked to with peculiar care. 
If ever France was ready to fight, she will be ready at the 
‘end of this spring, and the absence of direct provocation 
matiers little to a man who can start any political topic he 
likes ; can insist, if he means war with Germany, on the text 
of the Treaty of Prague, still unfulfilled as far as Denmark is 
concerned; or lament the lost independence of Poles who 
fought so heartily and so well in the ranks of the Grande 
| Armée. 

| We have no wish to insist too strongly on these facts, which 
have occurred before without being followed by any per- 
| ceptible result. But, often as the cry has been raised in vain, 
the wolf is always near when France is arming, when Prince 
| Jérome is flitting about, when Poland is seriously mentioned, 
/and when the Finance Minister of a great State like Austria 
| justifies a demand for unprecedented sacrifices by saying that, 
in the present position of Europe, Austria may be called on 
| to fight suddenly, and if she does, must rely exclusively upon 
| forced paper currency for the expenses of the war. Any 
/Tuler of France threatened by popular discontent must be 
| strongly tempted to turn the thoughts of his people abroad, 
| and this ruler has at his disposal an army such as the world 
| has never seen, armed with a weapon which has no superior. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS OF EUROPE. 
TYVUE Jews have survived the Pharaohs, as Mr. Disraeli 

has told us; and the Assyrian, and the Flavii, and the 
Barbarians; and will survive, we daresay, the Papacy, of which 
| they are fast becoming the most dangerous foes; but will they 
| Survive prosperity? It is a very wonderful account of fortitude 
under suffering, of strength increased by persecution, of great 
qualities developed by injustice, which Mr. Cracroft has recorded 
in the paper on ‘* The Jews of Western Europe ” which he has 
inserted among those powerful though unequal criticisms of his 
| which he has just reproduced in a book ;* but on the day it 
reaches us there reaches us also a New York Tri/une of the 
10th March. ‘That paper, notable among American papers for 
jalways containing something other papers omit, devotes half a 
| column to a very eulogistic account, by no means so bad in point 
of style as such things usuaily are, of ** the Masked Ball of Purim.” 
Imagine the masked ball of Purim! ‘The Jews of New York, it 
| Seems, prosperous, contented, and eatirely free from social oppres- 
| sion, are in the habit of celebrating one of the greatest of their festi- 
vals publicly, have this year asked all New York toa Carnival, and 
in an extemporized hall of white and gold, fitted up with the 
Oriental maguificence of taste which, after two thousand years 
of exile, lingers in their bones, have given an entertainment which 
{seems to have convinced their American friends that the art 
| of reception was one of the things they did understand * down 
The reporter is once or twice so carried away 


lin Judee.” 


association of workmen nominally for illegal acts, really for | that he loses himself aud becomes almost natural, and there 


growing much too strong. 
members, and appears, if acquitted, likely to attract all the 
workmen in France. Its managers say this is their object, 


The society numbers 160,000 


seems no doubt that in royal extravagance of luxury, dominated 
by true though florid and semi-Asiatic sense of the beautiful, New 
York felt itself for once hopelessly outdone. The affair looks 
well even in print, as those affairs seldom look; but what a 








and among the charges against them is one of calling on work- 
men to take more part in foreign politics, the reason assigned ! strange juxtaposition of ideas !—the festival of Purim celebrated 
being the disgraceful abandonment of the Poles by the upper | by a masked ball, Vashti suggested by the beauty of an American 
classes of Europe. The one serious danger in the way is the merchant's daughter, Esther dressed as a Parisienne under Louis 









uncertainty as to the course Prussia might take, and it is 
believed in Germany that it was to ascertain Prussian ideas on 
this point that Prince Jérome has this month visited Berlin. 
Prussia has rather contradictory interests in the matter. On 
the one hand, she has no wish to see Russia, with her frontier 
already so near Berlin, still further aggrandized ; on the other, 
if Russia is beaten she might be exposed to a combined attack 
from Austria and France. The Premier, therefore, holds his 
tongue, and has addressed a circular to lis agents in Europe 
carefully pointing out that Prince Jcrome had no mission, but 
only wished to see for himself how Germany was getting on. 
The second danger, however, will probably outweigh the first in 
Prussian minds, and the Emperor therefore hesitates, shrinks, 
with all his resources, from playing so tremendous a stake. He 
must, however, we imagine, play one of some kind, if his prestige 
is not to experience that gradual decay which is so fatal in 
France, and his preparations are drawing near their completion. 
In another month the Garde Mobile will be under arms, 
in two the contingent of 100,000 


men will be in bar- 


| Quatorze, Mordecai in ** pants” and a collar, that wild Assyrian 
| incident, the most truly Oriental story ever told, except the, infi- 
| nitely higher idyl of Ruth, commemorated on a continent of which 
St. Paul never heard, and amid a great people devoted to the 

Master who overthrew Judaism, by a masked ball! It is 
| 2378 years that ceremonial has survived; it is 500 years older 
| than Christianity, and in the newest capital of earth, amidst the 
i newest of the conquering nations, it ends in a masquerade. A 
volume might be written on an occurrence so bizarre, so ironical, 
| so utterly at variance with every fixed idea, historical or theologi- 
| cal, in one’s head; but our special point is the inquiry whether 
| the incident is not signiticant, whether Judaism, which has sur- 
| vived all foes, will survive all friends; whether the race which 
| defied equally the Cvesars aud the Inquisition will defy as steadily 
ion? ‘This is clearly the 
The Jews still 


}a warm welcome and thorough emancipat 
new test to which the nation is to be subjected. 
suffer, no doubt, in Russia, though this is passing; aud in the 

| Principalities they would, but for Napoleon, who in this matter 


tis honestly energetic, be murdered, and ravished, aud tortured as 


racks. More than 300,000 Chassepots have been de-|_ ; 5 ee ‘ agg 
jin ancient days; but west of the Vistula the sun is shining steadily 


livered, and their production is caleulated at 


week. Marshal Niel has had a clear six months of time} 


15,000 per : ; items, 
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for the Jews. In Germany, in spite of a peasant prejudice, which | Europe is proud of individual Jews. The race ig educatin 


still lingers, and which we have once or twice heard expressed itself most carefully, and education, as the Roman Church ae 
with passionate credulity, they swarm in Legislatures, and enter ; recognizes so fully, is fatal, sooner or later, to isolation, It 
Cabinets; in France the last relic of hostile opinion seems dying | exerts itself in every literature, and literature is cosmopolitan: jn 
away, and they are socially as well as legally the equals of all | every art, and art is republican ; in every science, and science is the 
Frenchmen ; in England they are legally shut out only from the | solvent of the ideas on which separation must be built. How is a 
Peers,—a stupid oppression,—and socially only in part from inter- | Rachel or Grisi, Herschel or Kalisch to believe that an invisible wall 
marriage ; and in America, in the home of the future, the descend- | separates them from the mankind they charm, or enlighten, or in- 
ants of the Puritans seek with anxiety tickets to the masked ball | struct? Above all, the Hebrew race is at last taking a part, anda 
of Purim. It is all right, all strictly just, the kinsfolk of Heine, | leading part, in the grand inverests of humanity ; in the interests 
Massena, and Disraeli have won their place unaided, and deserve | which have no interest unless humanity is one ; in politics and 
it ; but will the victory leave them themselves? Will they remain | social life, and that great sequence of movements which we term 
among nations which no longer hate them or assail them a separate the progress of civilization. Everywhere the Jews are crowding 
and distinct people, a class apart, among us but not of us, no | to the front of political life ; in Germany in such numbers that they 
longer indeed Pariahs, but never forgetting that the security of | excite alarm in Courts; in France, in England, in America, on both 
Brahmins as of well as of Pariahs lies in isolation ? sides of the strife which now divides the great Republic. Every- 

We doubt it greatiy, though there are circumstances special to | where their passion for politics seems genuine, their convictions, 
the Jews which will tend for years, it may even be for centuries, to | though few, deep. No German Liberals hate the policy of reaction 
preserve their peculiar attitude as men among but not of ordinary | like an Austrian Jew, no man fought more strongly for economy 
mankind. ‘Their special creed will of itself do little to preserve | than M. Fould, no Southerner resists the American Liberals more 
them. Creeds, unless they supply some want of the soul, die out, | heartily than Mr. Belmont. Everywhere they are compelled to 
and Judaism cannot supply the spiritual wants of men of every | gratify their ambition by relying on the people, and so striving 
culture, living under every condition, and subject to every form of | and so relying, it is impossible for them to remain contentedly 
intellectual influence. They clung to it while it was persecuted, | isolated from mankind. Manin defending Venice must feel as a 
but the end of persecution is arriving, and Judaism seems to us| Venetian, and the mental isolation once ceasing, the personal 
transforming itself among the educated into one of two faiths—| isolation must also, however slowly, sooner or later disappear. 
Materialism carried to its logical results, a noble and poetic but | Society exercises as strong an influence as politics, and in the same 
wonderfully cold form of Unitarianism. The hope thata Redeemer | direction. Active, energetic, and capable of varied interests, fond 
may be born, and born of Israel, lingered, we seem to perceive, in | of luxury, of wit, and of music, so far impressionable that they 
even Heine; but the majority of cultivated Hebrews agree, as Mr. | catch an external impress from every nation,—except perhaps 
Cracroftsays, with Mendelssohn , who, whenasked to become a Chris- | the British, which is essentially as separate a people as their 
tian because Judaism was untenable, said, ** What would you think | own,—they push forward in society successfully, and natu- 
of a man who because the lower story of his house was on fire escaped | rally throw away all that burdens them in the race, their 
into the upper one?” Even, however, if Judaism lingers it will | special names, their special habits, sometimes even their 
not necessarily keep its professors apart from their fellow men. | speciality of thought. We call them the “ unchangeable ” 
Secularists, men of a much more special and separatist creed,—for | people, but did any other people ever fling away polygamy 
Judaism under any form still involves the worship of Jehovah and | without an effort or a remark ? has any other settled everywhere, in 
the recognition of a possible Messiah,—is lost in the crowd; and so, | the tropics as in Russia ? has any other or could any other remain 
as far as itself is concerned, the older belief might be. The modern | separate, yet be more German than Germans, more French than 
world is absorbent of creeds, and as a system of belief Judaism | Parisians, more Italian than the nobles of Venice ? So far from 
would no more stand alone through the ages than Quakerism has | being unchangeable, they are the most adaptable of mankind ; and 
done, or Uniiarianism. Its protection, if it finds protection, | as persecution ceases everywhere, this very quality will tend to 
will be in the union of a distinct creed and a distinct | merge them in the people among whom they live, and with whom 
race, a union in which it stands alone, unless we except the they have at last found that they have sympathies. Should their 
Parsees, whom civilization is slowly pulverizing, and the | numbers increase very fast, the process of amalgamation would 
Armenians, who show signs of a tendency to merge in|be slow, as the magnitude of their own community would 
the only dominion which has ever been just to them, that of/tend to keep them within it; but there is no eviderce that 
Russia. Separate races and castes keep separate long. The] it will, much that it will not. lad they since the dis- 
Brahmins are certainly two thousand years old, probably three, | persion multiplied as fast as the Anglo-Saxons or the Irish, earth 
and in all that time it is more than probable that no Brahmin | would be full of them; but though they can settle anywhere, 
woman has borne a child to a non-Brahmin man, yet they have | they do not seem anywhere to have increased much ; not in France, 
not had the artificial strength which comes of persecution. Aris- | where they are prosperous; not in Poland, where they are 
tocracies live in prosperity separate a long while, and even races | wretchedly poor. They are, we suspect, nearly stationary in 
to whom their blood is a curse, like the Gipsies, are slow to fall | numbers; and if stationary, the absence of persecution, the decay 
back unnoticed into the ranks of the people around them, ‘The | of belief, the growth of new ideas and new vivid interests, the 
pride of blood is a strong impulse, and there is no pride of blood | assimilating power of the great races to which they are now, for 
like that of the Hebrew, of a race which expects a divine King. See | the first time, fully exposed, will gradually fuse them into the 
how it flashes out in Mr. Disracli, though he expects nothing. Ask | general population of the world. Day by day families drop away, 
him what he thinks, when it is convenient to say it, of the pedigree | intermarry, subside, often half consciously, into the mass, and we 
of the nobles who make him such comfortable fauteuils. ‘hat | see no guarantee that in a couple of centuries more, if the world 
pride will do much, and so will the feeling—unknown only to the | advances on its course, the Jews will be in any way a separate or a 
Anglo-Saxon among the great races of mankind—that a protected | noticeable people, more distinct than Unitarians among ourselves, 
life is a pleasant life, that it is well to belong to a united and | or Protestants in France, or Catholics in America. 





| 
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| THE AMERICAN STEAM MAN. 
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cosmopolitan caste, to have clansmen in every city, faithful allies 
in every clime ; to use a language the world knows not, to hold a 
faith which, at least, liberates one from mental bondage to any 
other strong enough to make bondage painful. The Greeks feel 
that, and the Parsees, and their cohesion is to that of the Jews as 
a sand heap to a block of concrete. And finally, segregation of | them, have just invented a Steam Man, which is a new sort of 
itself is pleasant, even when it involvessuffering. It feeds a lonely | locomotive, intended for drawing, on ordinary roads, an ordinary 
pride, gratifies an instinctive desire to be other than other men | phaeton adapted for four persons ;—in other words, the American 
are—the pride which is the root of the most powerful and most | inventor has put a human form and face on steam. The human 
widely spread of human delusions, the pride of pedigree or caste. | form with which he has endowed steam is a very fat form, 
The separatism of the highest Brahmin,—in his own theory a} and the face is a good-humoured face,—indeed, he has made 
deity or member of a corporate Godhead—is not stronger than} this steam man not far from as broad as he is long, being only 
that of a Chundal,—in his own theory living offal. | 7 feet 7 inches high, and nearly 6 fect in diameter at the 

And yet we question strongly if the Hebrew race will survive! waist. ‘Thus this representative of steam is an exagyer- 


i jee Americans, with that curious mixture of grotesque humour 
and business-like capacity which so remarkably distinguishes 


many centuries of prosperity. It might, if it were an inferior one; | ated Daniel Lambert in figure, of gigantic height, but still more 
but it is one of the most competent and active, some observers | gigantic girth, a “ jolly good fellow” with a beaming face, hand- 
say the most competent and active, of mankind. It has not| some moustache, and such huge diameter that he must take up 
been free a hundred years, and already every land in Western: almost as much space, even in a forward direction from the car- 
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riage he draws, as a horse, and be as wide as the carriage itself in | are always dealing with contrivances for producing specific 
preadth. His stomach is the furnace where the fuel is consumed ; his | mechanical effects, are at once awkward and good-humoured when 
jungs are the boiler where the steam is generated ; his hat is the they enter the completely unknown world of moral diplomacy. 
funnel through which the steam escapes, a steam whistle is fixed be- They are usually too happy and satisfied, too conscious of 
tween his lips, while the safety-valve is placed at the back of the head useful exertion and of visible result for that exertion, to be 
—no doubt just where phrenologists put the organ of caution—and | subtle or cynical; and yet the adaptation of means to ends to 
the ‘‘ governor balls” are probably also an appendage to the brain. which they are accustomed is so utterly useless in society, that 
He is guided, quickened, and slackened by a driving apparatus | they are embarrassed in their good-humour, and constantly aware 
in the phaeton itself, which also seems to be provided with a | that they are dealing with tools the use of which they do not under- 
water-tank to supply his lungs with water, and a coal-box to stand. That is the secret, we fancy, of the clumsy gait and 
feed his stomach with coal. He treads the ground like human | good-natured stupidity attributed by the Greeks to Hephaestus, 
bipeds, with two feet that must be of enormous weight, and his! and copied by the Romans as the attributes of Vulcan. 
legs are composed of an arrangement of iron cranks, springs, | But when a molern humourist comes to personify the 
screws, &c., which move in a fashion resembling human motion, | Steam-power, there is a grotesqueness certainly, but no subtlety, 
put at arate far surpassing that of man. His inventor claims that | in giving it a human expression at all,—still more, this good-natured 
he can run thirty miles an hour,—a mile in two minutes,—on a | air and comfortable embonpoint of figure. The Steam-power is not 
level road; and that he takes 2 feet and a half in each stride, intelligent, it is not inventive, it is not beneficent, it is not malig- 
which, if true, means that he can take above 1,000 such strides | nant, it is not anything but strong, and strong only in propor- 
aminute, or about 17 in a single second. His inventor further | tion as it is ‘“‘cabined, cribbed, confined.” It is mighty 
maintains that he can be kept going for a day by an amount of | in captivity, impotent in freedom. If the Arabian Nights had 
coal not exceeding 10d. in value. He is said to be worth about told the truth about the genius,—no doubt the genius of 


60/.,—the price of a very second-rate slave,—and if 10d. will keep | Steam,—who had been imprisoned for a thousand years under 


him at work for a day, his keep, even allowing as much again for | Solomon's seal, and who terrified the old fisherman so exces- 
repairs, cannot be said to be at all dear. No horse can be kept sively when he was released and rose in a cloud of vapour 
at work for 30/. a year, in England atieast, or for very much under | to the clouds, they should have made him lose his power 
twice that sum; and no horse will work for very many hours | exactly as he dilated in bulk, and regain it on condensation,—to 
However, the inventor’s own boast of | which latter process, however, no effort of his own should have been 
his own steam man is probably not worth much as evidence, and | equal. ‘To personify steam as a human being,—and a good-natured, 
his boast does not seem to have been tested as yet by any practical | easy-tempered, comfortable, though very mighty, human being,—is 
criterion. We are not now, however, concerned in any degree | humorous only by the law of contrast. It is strong when vio- 
with the practical value of this slave of the phaeton; but only | lently bursting from the geyser, or the volcano, or the boiler, 
with the peculiar humour which has induced the inventor to give | but far weaker than water when in any circumstances that could 
steam this human impersonation, as a jolly, fat, good-natured, | be supposed in any degree easy,—when in any circumstances 
bustling giant. What a curious contrast it seems to the way in | indeed not excessively and artificially straitened. If it is to be 
which the ancient world expressed its awe of the powers of nature! | given a human face at all, it should be one of a born wrestler, 
Poseidon driving his horses over the waves of the AZgean Sea was | without any expression beyond intense resistance to restraiut. 
an image at once gracious and terrible to the Greeks,—an image | Steam is the genius of revolution, for it exerts a force precisely 
of divine knowledge and mysterious power; but then the secrets | proportionate to the weight of constitutional restraints to which 
of storm and calm were hidden from those who conceived it. | it is subjected, and when emancipated from all restraint ceases to 
The power of heat and vapour which drives this steam-man over | be a force at all. It is soulless, too, not intelligent, for it does not 
the roads of New Jersey or New York is no less marvellous ; but | discriminate between ends at all, and is always engaged in the 
as it is no longer a secret, and the law thereof is known, the go- | effort to destroy its own power by dilating ; not beneficent, for it 
ahead American depicts it as a jolly, gigantic, ‘familiar’ of man’s, | is quite as willing to fire the steam gun or blow up the ship in the 
of the most complaisant, comfortable, and even yielding disposition, | midst of the Atlantic, as to work the spinning machines of Man- 
willing not only to lug about his own vast corporation, but to draw | chester, or drive the traveller from shore to shore. Its sole 
threeor four human beingsas well in his train, whithersoever they can | ambition seems to be to destroy its own influence, If it could be 
agree to goin company. We have grown so much at home with | given, conjointly with the expression of a perpetual wrestler, an 
the marvellous powers of nature that we have begun even to | expression of Buddhist aspiration after Nigban,—simple annihila- 
chaff them, to dress them up in a peculiar masquerade, and | tion,—/haé should be the moral background behind the momentary 





| 
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on many successive days. 





turn them into ‘‘slaves of the lamp” (or of the furnace), even 
less awful than the Arabian genii; nay, to represent them 
as the reverse of awful, as the droll companions, not to say the 
butts of human ingenuity and indolence. We should imagine,— 
without any special scientific knowledge of the subject,—that there 
can be no comparison between the practical utility of wheels, and 
this arrangement of jointed legs and feet by which the steam man 
Tuns, since even if the latter can be made to go as fast, it must surely | 
be subject to indefinitely more jar and shock and deranging fric- | 
tion than the ordinary apparatus of the locomotive. If this be so, 
the point and purpose of the new invention would rather be in the 
moral grotesquerie of giving an odd human form to steam-power, 
than in any mechanical advantage it would achieve. ‘The strange 
Yankee humour must have been more fascinated by the notion | 
than even the keen Yankee sense of interest was excited by it. A 
steam slave, erect like its master, but more fat, more sleek, more 
comfortable, and running about meekly but swiftly at its master’s | 
bidding, was the conception which must, we think, have taken 
precedence of any sense of mechanical advantage that could have 
haunted its author's brain. 

Yet the humour of the idea, though the very opposite of idola- 
trous, rather the reverse,—cynical, and representative of the state of 
mind which has got all nature beneath its feet, —seems to us a false 





one. It may be borrowed, perhaps, from the ancient conception | 
of Vulcan, who was always depicted as at once awkward, limping, | 
and good-natured, with an immense stupidity of his own in relation 
to all human affairs, in spite of his wonderful skill as an artificer 
in metal. But any analogy between the modern conception of the 
Steam-power and the ancient conception of the god of the furnace, 
should not exist even for a humourist. ‘There is a real foundation 


a character for the notion that great mechanicians who | 


agony of conflict. A ‘Titan, while fast in prison, fiercely struggling 
to vanish into nothing, to become evanescent and imperceptible as 
the silent air, that should be, if you could give it, the impersona- 
tion of the Steam-power. A vacant-minded, indomitable energy, 
inspired by the desire for equally vacant-minded, immeasurable 
lassitude,—that is not a human expression at all ; but that is the 
expression which, if it could be represented by art, is alone appro- 
priate to the Steam-power. 

IIowever, we suppose that we ought to take this Steam Man 


| . . . . 
rather as a practical illustration of the Yankee humour which is 


so much given to take liberties, to indulge in rather strange 
familiarities, with the great things of nature, than as any efforé at 
the subtler humour of high art. As.Artemus Ward said that 
‘*the earth continued its rotashun on its axis subjéck to the Con- 
stitooshun of the United States,” and some one else defined the 


boundaries of America as *“* on the North the North Vole, on 


the South the Antarctic Ocean, on the East the rising sun, and 
on the West the Day of Judgment,”"—so this Steam Man is, we 
suppose, only a mode of intimating how man,—especially American 
man,—has come to hob and nob with the mightiest forces of the 


' universe, till it seems natural to dress them up in the disguise of 


easy-going, good-natured, perhaps rather * flash ” companions, of 
the human race. As an expression of the comfortable intimacy 


| established between the Yankees and the great Genius of Steam, 


there may be humour in the idea; but surely there should be a 
trace somewhere of that liability to terrible and destructive 
freaks, which are nowhere more characteristic of him than 
in the land where men have learned to share /is recklessness, 
much more than he has learned or can ever learn to share (heir 
good-nature. 
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THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

LVII.—Surrotk AnD NorFroLtk:—Earvy History. 
HE largest part of the ‘‘ East Angle” of Britain was certainly 
occupied at the time of the first Roman invasion by a race or 
confederation of tribes to which the Romans gave the name of 
Iceni. There were also, no doubt, other local designations of 
tribes included within this general name; of these that of the 
Cenomanni (of Caesar) appears to have been one, and they have 
been placed by some writers on the river Stour. ‘The Iceni did not 
come into collison with the Roman power until the second invasion 
of Britain, in the reign of Claudius. The important part they 
then played is well known, and the name of Boadicea is sufficient 
alone to preserve the memory of this brave Keltic race from oblivion. 
They then nearly succeeded in overthrowing entirely the dominion of 
Rome in this island, and nothing but the calm determination and 
skill of the Roman commander prevented the temporary re-estab- 
lishment of Keltic ascendancy under the Royal house of the Iceni. 
The final victory of the Romans was followed in this Province by 
the usual results of the conquests of that great organizing nation— 
centralized administration, official oppression, great public works, 
and an artificial civilization engrafted on indigenous cus- 
toms and ideas. We know that it was traversed by several 
great roads linking it with Lonprnrum, CAMULODUNUM, and the 
principal northern and western cities, and the names of several 
stations which must have been within the limits of Suffolk and 
Norfolk have been preserved in the Jtineraries; but there is so 
great a discordance amoung antiquaries as to the exact course of 
these roads, and the true identification of the stations with exist- 
ing places or remains, that the only point which seems to be gene- 
rally admitted is that the road from CAMULODUNUM to VENTA 
IcENoruM—the chief town of the Iceni—passed from Colchester 
through some part of our present province to Caistor St. Edmund's 
—a site about three miles south of Norwich—probably in those days 
close to an arm of the sea. ‘There are still some remains of this 
Roman station on the east side of the 'Taes, which joins the Yare, 
and it seems to have covered about thirty acres. ‘‘ Of a massive tower 
near the river, designed to guard the gate toward the river, there 
are considerable remains ; it is still 30 feet high, and is composed 
of alternate layers of Roman bricks and of flint embedded in a 
strong cement. The parish church, which stands within the area, 
is partly built of Roman bricks.” Another of the stations, 
‘* BraANnopuNuM,” has been identified with Brancaster, and 
appears in the Notitia (in the reign of Honorius) as the most 
northerly fortress of the Comes Littoris Sazonici, who ruled the 
coast from the Wash to the Southampton Water. The changes in 
the outline of the coast make it almost impossible to identify other 
stations, but GARIANONUM, also mentioned in the Notitia, has been 
identified with Yarmouth, or with some other site on the estuary 
of the Waveney or Yare. Roman antiquities have been found in 
Suffolk at Blythburgh, on Bungay Common, at Bury, Dunwich, 
Eye, Haughley near Stowmarket (where a Norman castle was 
erected on the site of a Roman camp), at Stow Langtoft 
(where there are the remains of a camp), at Felixstow near the 
mouth of the Deben, at Wenham near Stratford, at Melford, at 
Ixworth near Bury, and at Ixning or Exning near Newmarket. 
Both counties were included within the Roman province of Flavia 
Cesariensis. There can be no doubt of the early and rather 
extensive spread of Roman civilization in this district. ‘The great 
estuary extending inland to Venra Ic—ENoRUM must have been an 
important maritime station long before the time of the Comes 
Carausius, and when York became the favourite seat of the 
Constantine family, Venta IcENoRUM must have been the most 
important station in the line of communication between the 
northern capital, the old capital city, CAMULODUNUM, and the 
great mart of commerce Lonpix1um. ‘The Province, indeed, 








chief of the Gewissas, is said to have made a descent on the 
coast ; but the conquest is attributed by the chroniclers generally 
to Uffa, towards the close of the sixth century. The names given 
to the Teutonic settlers, North Folk and South Folk, seem to 
have reference to the estuary which then divided this pTovinee 
into two parts, and to have only partially corresponded with the 
modern distribution of Norfolk and Suffolk. The western 
boundary of the kingdom is believed to be marked by the singular 
line called the Devil’s Ditch, or St. Edmund’s Ditch, and at first 

it is said, the Recken Dyke, on Newmarket Heath. Here, jrning 
between the Wash and the Stour on the north and south, and 
with the German Ocean on the east, grew up the secondary king- 
dom of the Saxon principalities, called (we believe from its situa. 
tion, and not from any distinction in its population) East Anglia, 
or the people of the East Angle of the Angular Island. Ip 
the beginning of the seventh century a prince of this State— 
Raedwald—is said to have succeeded in obtaining the Bretwalda- 
ship of the Saxon principalities, and to his reign the first triumph 
of Christianity in this district is assigned. Raedwald is said, during 
a visit to Ethelbert of Kent, to have declared himself a convert to 
the Christian faith, but to have soon afterwards abandoned it, at 
the persuasion of his wife and friends. Bede tells us, however, that, 
as a middle measure, he caused to be erected in the same temples an 
altar to Christ by the side of one devoted to pagan rites. His son, 
Eorpwald, became a Christian, but was murdered by a pagan. We 
suspect that the so-called Kingdom of the East Angles was at this 
time, and for many years, divided into several minor principalities, 
the North Folk and South Folk at least being under separate 
rulers, perhaps of cognate origin. The first establishment of 
Christianity in the Province is attributed to a Prince Sigebert, in 
the same century, who is said to have imbibed the faith during hig 
exile in Gaul, and to have ultimately resigned his crown for the 
retirement of the cloister. ‘The comparative isolation of this Saxon 
kingdom threw it back, naturally enough, on its mother land op 
the Continent, and not only are the German names of places 
especially well preserved here, but legends connect it closely with 
the mainland, in its history before the consolidation of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms. ‘Thus Edmund, who reigned in East Anglia in 
the ninth century, is said to have been a son of an Edmund, King 
of Saxony, and to have been born at Niiremberg. ‘The superior 
strength of Northumbria ere long overbore that of its southern 
neighbour. ‘Towards the close of the eighth century its western 
neighbour, Mercia, under its great king, Offa, obtained the 
supremacy of East Anglia, and according to most accounts it was 
from that time tributary either to the Mercians or the Kings of 
Kent, until Wessex began to predominate under Egbert and his 
successors. 

The fate of Ethelbert II., of East Anglia, or St. Ethel- 
bryht, in the year 792, has made him more generally known 
than most of his predecessors. Going to the Court of Offa of 
Mercia, to treat of a marriage with that king’s daughter, he is 
said to have been slain at Sutton-Wallis, about four miles from 
Hereford, through the malice of Offa’s queen, Quendreda. He 
was beheaded, and then privately interred at Marden; but accord- 
ing to the legend, a luminous pillar pointed out the place of his 
burial, and his body was subsequently transferred to Hereford, 
where it performed so many miracles that the cathedral there, as 
well as the church of Marden, were dedicated to him. ‘* Mayo, 
Bishop of Hereford, in his will, dated March 24, 1515, directs that 
his corpse be laid in the cathedral at the feet of the image of St. 
Ethelbert. The site of Mayo’s grave is well known, and behind 
it is an empty bracket, on which once rested the effigy referred to 
in the will. Some forty years since,” says Mr. Cuming, in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Archzeological Association in 1865, ‘an 
image was dug up at the entrance of our Lady’s Chapel, now used 
as a library, and which seems to be the one which once stoud on 


if we are right in placing a great belt of water in the | the void pedestal. It is of stone, about five feet in height, the 
Fen districts, on its western side must have been severed to a| brow encircled by an open crown or coronet, and the body 
great degree from communication with the midland parts of | clothed in a long tunic. It has been richly decorated with gold 
Britain, and must have looked almost entirely to its northern and | and colours, armorial bearings and inscriptions being still faintly 
southern neighbours, in both of whick quarters Roman civilization | discernible on the drapery. It appears to be the work of the 


predominated. 


fourteenth century.” ‘There are several other churches dedicated 


That the Province at an early period became subjected to settle- | to St. Ethelbryht—one at Little Dean, in Gloucestershire, 
ments or invasions of tribes from the Continent of a different | six in Norfolk, and three in Suffolk. Sixty-one years after the 


race from the Keltic there can be little doubt, at any rate, as far 
as respects the maritime tract which lay within the jurisdiction of 
the Comes Littoris Saxonici. 
Province we conceive to have been early, but very gradual 


| 


murder of St. Ethelbryht, or Ethelbert, another sainted king, 
Edmund, ascended the throne of East Anglia. Asser, in his life 


The ‘Teutonic colonization of the | of Alfred, gives the year 855 as that of his accession, and he tells 
; | us that the next year, on Christmas Day, he was consecrated as 


and the vagueness and uncertainty of the dates assigned to the | king, in the fifteenth year of his age, by Bishop [umbert, of the 
foundation of the kingdom of East Anglia, which included | East Angles, in the royal town called Burva, in which at that 
Norfolk and Suffolk, seem to support this idea. Cerdic, the | time was the royal seat. Next we find, under the year 870, the 
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following entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle:— The army [the 
Northmen] rode across Mercia into East Anglia, and took up 
their winter quarters at Thetford; and the same winter King 
Edmund fought against them; and the Danes got the victory, 
and slew the king, and subdued all the land, and destroyed all 
the minsters which they came to. The names of their chiefs 
who slew the King were Hinguarand Hubba.” ‘This battle is said 
to have been fought at Seven Hills, near Thetford; and according 
to other accounts, after its disastrous result Edmund fled to 
Framlingham, and thence to Hoxne, where he fell into the 
hands of the Northmen, who offered him his life if he would 
renounce his faith. Refusing to do this, he was bound 
to a tree, beaten with clubs, and then shot at with arrows. 
4‘ Tradition,” observes Mr. Cuming, “ had long pointed out 
St. Edmund's Oak, in Hoxne Wood, as the site of the King’s mar- 
tyrdom; and when this venerable relic fell down in September, 
1848, there was found deeply imbedded in its trunk an iron 
cusp, believed to be one of the actual arrow blades directed by the 
Danes against the royal victim.” ‘The legend of St. Edmund goes 
on to tell that after being shot at the King was beheaded ; that on 
the departure of the Danes the East Anglians found his mangled 
body, but without the head. After forty days’ search it was at 
last discovered in the woods of Eglesden, guarded by a 
wolf, who held it between his fore paws, and who, as soon 
as he had resigned his charge uninjured, retired into the 
wood. Hence for the arms of Bury St. Edmund's we have 
three crowns, said to have been the ensign of East Anglia. 
transfixed with arrows, and having for crest a wolf holding the 
King’s head between its fore paws. ‘The head on being placed on the 
trunk immediately united with it, so that nothing was visible but 
a thin line like a purple thread. ‘The corpse was then interred in a 
wooden chapel at Hoxne, and in 903 transferred to a larger church 
at Bedrickesworth, now Bury St. Edmund's. When the Danes 
again overran the Province in 1010, the monks of Bury brought 
the saint’s shrine to London, where a church in Lombard Street 
was dedicated to him. The shrine of the saint at Bury became a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage, and the original resting-place of the 
corpse at Hoxne was also regarded as a sacred spot. 








CARE OF THE POOR IN ELBERFELD 
[To rue Eprror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—The more than usual attention which is being now directed 
to the Poor Law question, and the docile state of the public mind 
in England, incline me to think that a brief account of the Poor 
Law administration in Elberfeld,—long known and imitated in 
other parts of Germany, on account of its excellence,—may not be 
uninteresting to your readers. 

Previous to the year 1853, Elberfeld—a manufacturing town 
containing 65,000 inhabitants,—appears to have been sinking 
lower and lower in the slough of Pauperism; the system of out- 
door relief was at the same time unfair, wasteful, demoralizing, and 
thoroughly ineffectual. In that year a new system was adopted, 
chiefly at the instigation of one of the leading inhabitants of Elber- 
feld, M. Daniel von der Heydt, brother of the Prussian Minister of 
Finance, a system which at once reduced by one-half the expense of 
maintaining the poor, whilst it afforded the really deserving far 
more speedy and effectual assistance. M. von der Heydt met in the 
first instance with great opposition, both from the religious cor- 
porations of the town, and from the indolent poor, who preferred 
being supported by others to working for their own livelihood ; 
but after fifteen years, during the whole of which period he has 
presided over the Poor Law Board of Elberfeld, he has the satis- 
faction of seeing his labours crowned with complete and universally 
acknowledged success. 

Attracted by the high reputation of the Elberfeld system, I 
took an opportunity, in January, 1868, of making myself thoroughly 
acquainted with its principles and working by attending the 
meetings of the Guardians, and inspecting the different pauper 
establishments supported by the town. By the ‘‘ Municipal Con- 
stitution for the Rhine Provinces of the year 1842,” the care of 
the poor devolves upon the commune in the person of the Burgo- 
master; the latter, however, is allowed to appoint a civic Poor 
Law Board (Stadtische Armenverwaltung), whose relation to the 
Burgomaster and Town Council is regulated by the general 
municipal law. The Poor Law Board consists of four town 


bers of the Poor Law Board, viz., one town councillor and 
one citizen, retire every year, but are re-eligible. For the 
purposes of outdoor relief, Elberfeld is divided into eighteen 
districts, and each of these again into fourteen quarters. At 
the head of each district stands the District President 
(Bezirks-Vorsteher), and each quarter is entrusted to the care of 
a so-called ** Father” or ‘ Cherisher” of the Poor (Armenvater, 
or Armenpfleger). The eighteen District Presidents and the 252 
Fathers are nominated by the Poor Law Board, and elected for 
three years by the assembly of Town Councillors. Vice-Presidents 
of Districts are also chosen by the same body (for one year), that 
business may not be interrupted by any unavoidable absence of the 
President. 

Every district president has the general supervision of fourteen 
quarters, and each father of one quarter, in which, on the 
average, he has four cases to attend to. A meeting of the Fathers 
is held in each district every fortnight, under the presidency of the 
District President, at which each father gives an account of his 
stewardship since the last meeting, proposes new cases, and 
receives the money or articles of clothing allowed him for the poor 
under his charge. 

Any person seeking relief has to apply to the father of the 
quarter in which he lives. The latter then institutes a searching 
inquiry into the circumstances of the petitioner, and if he finds 
that the case is good and so urgent as to require immediate atten- 
tion, he is empowered to grant the necessary relief on his own 
responsibility. In other cases the father must bring the matter 
before the next district meeting, and must always get permis- 
sion for the continuance of any relief which he may have granted. 

The district meeting decides upon all cases and propositions by 
simple majority ; but the Chairman, who has also a vote, has the 
right of entering his protest against the decisions of the meeting, 
and of referring them to the Poor Law Board. Exact minutes of the 
proceedings are kept by the Chairman and sent up for the inspection 
of the Poor Law Board, at the close of each fortnightly meeting ; 
and it is the duty of the Central Board to see that the acts of the 
presidents of districts and of the fathers of quarters are in strict 
accordance with the instructions laid down for their guidance, and 
to alter or quash any decision which may appear to them irregular 
or injurious. The Poor Law Board also holds its meetings every 
fortnight, at which the eighteen Presidents of districts are invited to 
attend and give an account of the siate of their districts, to afford 
such information as the Board may require, and to seek a final de- 
cision on such questions as they have felt it necessary to refer from 
their own meetings. ‘The Presidents also make propositions or sug- 
gest alterations to the Board, and state the amount of money, 
clothes, and provisions which they shall probably require for the en- 
suing fortnight. All the above-meationed offices are honorary and 
unpaid. With a view of affording medical aid, Elberfeld is divided 
into five districts, each of which is placed under the care of one of 
the principal physicians of the town, and of a trained and paid 
assistant. ‘The business of the Poor Law Bureau is conducted by 
six paid officials. Besides all these arrangements for outdoor 
relief there are, under the same control and supervision, a poor- 
house, a house for orphans and deserted children, a lunatic asylum, 
a hospital, and a temporary shelter, each of which is presided 
over by a directory of its own, consisting of one town councillor 
and two citizens, elected by the Town Council for three years. 
Among the general principles on which the relief of the pgor is 
conducted are the following:—1. That the family tie should be 
preservec, and therefore the system of outdoor relief be adopted 
as arule. 2. That no person is entitled to relief who can either 
earn, or who already receives from private charity, what is suffi- 
cient to procure the bare necessaries of life, or who has any 
relative who is bound by law to maintain him. 35, That where 
relief is afforded it should be sutficient, and only sufficient; to 
procure food, clothing, dwelling, furniture, and schooling. To 
cover these expenses under ordinary circumstances it is assumed 
that the 
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councillors and four citizens, who are elected at a general meet- 
ing of the Town Council for three years. The Chairman of | 
this Board is the Burgomaster, or his deputy, or a member | 
of the Poor Law Board, specially elected to the office by the | 
Town Council, and approved by the Burgomaster. ‘Iwo mem- | 


10 3a week. 


Where any member or members of the family are capable of earn- 
ing any part of this sum, the deficit alone is supplied by the Poor 
Law Board. Relief is, for the most part, afforded in money, but 
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also in articles of food, fuel, furniture, and bedding ; the last two 
of which are frequently only lent for a certain period by the Poor 
Law Board, and remain under the constant surveillance of the 
fathers of quarters. 4. That no relief be granted for a longer 
period than 14 days, and that its continuance be made depend- 
ent on the report of the father of the district and the decisions 
of the district meetings. 5. That, as a rule, no father have 


more than 4 positions, whether families or individual cases, | 


under his care, in order to ensure a thorough supervision 
and investigation in every case. I had the privilege of 
attending one of the District meetings at which Fathers of 
the poor make their reports and receive their instructions. I 
was much struck by the respectable appearance of those present, 
who represented all classes, “from banker to mechanic, ” and 
appeared to act together, not only with intelligence and zeal, but 
with the greatest harmony. 

After reading some passages from the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the district president called on each father in turn to 
give an account of the state of his quarter. If relief was sought 
on the ground of permanent or temporary inability to work, the 
attestation of the poor doctor was produced. If a new petition 
for relief was brought forward, the father presenting it read the 
results of his examination of the case from a printed form, which 
he has to fill up. He has to inquire, (1) whether the applicant is 
legally entitled to relief in Elberfeld ; (2) whether any persons are 
legally bound to contribute to his support; (3) of how many his 
family consists ; (4) what income he or any member of his family 
gains by work or from any other source ; (5) what character each 
member of the family bears; (6) whether the children attend any 
school, and which. He also inquires into the situation, condition, and 
rent of the applicant’s dwelling ; the state of health of each mem- 
ber of the family; the amount of wages received by any of the 
family, which has to be attested weekly by the employer's signa- 
ture, in a book furnished by the fathers. 

The father is bound to visit the poor of his quarter at least 
once a fortnight, to keep up his acquaintance with each family, 
and report any change in its condition. He helps them to 
obtain work, mediates between them and their landlord, and 
endeavours by advice, reproof, and warning to keep them in 
the paths of sobriety and virtue. The district president 
is always ready to help the fathers by word and deed in any 
case of peculiar difficulty. At the regular meetings, of which 
he is the standing chairman, he reminds the fathers of their 
duties, not only to the poor, but to the public, whose money 
they distribute; and nothing excited my admiration more than 
the way in which M. Hold (who presided at one of the meetings 
which I attended) checked the exuberant charity of the more soft- 
hearted ‘ cherishers,” and mitigated the severity of others who 
were inclined to forget the sufferings of the poor in their anxiety 
to spare the public purse. 

The proportion of the population in receipt of public support in 
any shape was for the year 1865 2} per cent. The entire cost of 
outdoor relief and the maintenance of the five establishments 
before mentioned was about 13,5001, of which two-thirds are 
chargeable to the communal taxes. The expenses under each 
head are in round numbers as follows :— 


Outdoor relief 
Hospital and medical care 
Orphans and deserted children 
Poor House 
Office expenses 
Contributions to other charitable institutions 
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£13,500 


It may, perhaps, be urged that the system now described, resting 
as it does on the benevolence and activity of numerous unpaid 
agents, is only fitted for a large town, and one in which an 
unusual amount of intelligence, public spirit, and genuine philan- 
thropy exists. ‘This may be so, and it is not my present object to 
suggest any alteration in our Poor Law system; but I think that 
there is much in the organization I have described which might be 
applied with excellent results by that numerous class of charitable 
persons in England who desire to save the poor from falling into that 
state of utter destitution and loneliness which alone our Government 
recognizes as giving a title to relief. There is surely no lack of 
men in England ready to expend both time and money in helping 
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hypocrisy and deceit? Who will deny that many a warm-hearted 





Christian woman spends her years in labours of love which operate oa 
injuriously to almost every one but herself, which enrich the gin 
palace and seduce the industrious from honest labour ?—that many 
a thoughtful man has held his hand, fearing the unsystematic and 

uninvestigating charity which often makes itself a curse, and not AUL 
a blessing ? fes tl 
Would it not be possible, at any rate in our towns, for all those and 

who feel it to be their duty as men and Christians ‘to lend to the eer 

_ Lord by giving to the poor ” to forget their religious and political enoug 

, differences, and co-operate in carrying out asystem similar to that kind. 

in Elberfeld, the main and most excellent feature of which is the are la 

| close investigation of every case of distress by a person at once byas 

| charitable and intelligent,—by one who can feel the deep injury else it 

| he does, not only to society at large, but to the recipient himself, tions. 

when he relieves an unworthy person ?—I am, Sir, &c., course 

p W. C. P. wer 

Bonn-on-Rhine, February 3, 1868. pect 
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FREE-WILL AND FIRST-CHOICE. ey 

Wuo knoweth all things, and hath made the H 

The evil and the good foreseen, the id 

Allows this soul to grow and fade, advan 

And that for ever to be green,— him, t 

Can He be Just ?—who knew, from all ee 

The countless ages long before, ih 


That some would stand and some would fall, 
And seal their doom for evermore ? 





Does knowing all and letting be 
Absolve the Knower from all sin? 
For He can both the sequel see, 
And doth make all things to begin. 
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And shall not He who set the wheel 
To run its course take all the blame ? 
The wheel may smoothly run or reel, 
And bring Him praise or bring him shame. 


But who shall chide the driven orb 

If, haply, it shall miss the goal ? 
External powers its choice absorb, 

And we to judge must know the whole. 


And this we may not, but we read 
An all-pervading, mighty Power 
Has given us a simple creed, 
And choice of sweet or choice of sour. 


And as our choice is, so our doom ; 
But is it choice, or is it law, .- 
Predestined law, that leaves no room 

But from the urn our lot to draw. 


Free-will without First-choice would seem 





















the poor. Hundreds of thousands of pounds are yearly distributed 
in charity by hundreds of thousands of truly Christian people. But | 
who will say that the results correspond to the exertion and the | 
outlay? Who will deny that a very large portion of our alms | 

‘lg into unworthy hands, and goes to foster idleness and vice, | 
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A mockery, an empty sound ; ee 
That He who made must yet redeem, struck t 
By human sense may not be found. — 

aZZil) 

Ah! let it be, our brains are weak, Less wit 
We cannot know the things we see; ing then 
With gropings blind the truth we seek,— ofa cen 
We'll take on trust, and let it be. express | 
March 2, 1868. R. W. A. H. divergen 
Mazzini’ 

4 “ io ume to 
SOREST. establish 
SuAtu I forget thee when the spring comes back, M. Ma 
And the green mists begin about the trees, discerns, 
And cling, and brighten ; and no heart has lack be can 
Of living, and no ear of melodies, Which hi 
And no eyes weary of the rainless air— Sincerity 
The world grows sweeter than a heart can bear, the invis 
Live with white violets, whose breath has made informs t 
Earth like a pillow where young heads are laid, excellenc 
Fragrant and frail, and hid in their warm air ; (p. 75-6) 
When all sweet flower-scents rise like happy rhymes, Unity of 1 
From golden memories of olden times, hen, but 
And out of Death springs Life, and joy from pain, tollective 
And laughter to young lips, and love to men— tive, the | 
Shall I forget thee then, forget thee then ? in*a sup 
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THE WRITINGS OF M. MAZZINL* 


Aut M. Mazzini’s utterances are on one note. 


god, if we except the last article, the address to the Italian 
yorking class on ‘‘ The Duties of Man,” the classification is just 
gough; but the predominant interest everywhere is of another 
kind. M. Mazzini, indeed, is an able and candid critic, his views 
ge largely conceived and original, and his style is distinguished 
by astrong and manly eloquence ; but his readers forget everything 


ese in the presence of the absorbing power of his political convic- | 


tions. It is not that he violently wrests his subject from its proper 
course, or diverges into irrelevant disquisitions ; the one over- 
powering interest makes him view every subject in the same 
aspect. His conception of politics, it must be understood, is of 
the widest possible kind, more than equivalent to the Aristotelian 
murizy, because it extends to the whole of humanity what 
the Greek philosophy restricted within the narrow limits o 
the Hellenic nationality, and because it supplements it with 
the idea of a secular progress which the world was not then 
sivanced enough to observe. Italy is, indeed, the u2ar1¢ vis to 
him, the centre of the hopes and aspirations of the world ; ‘Italy 
isareligion,” as he expresses it in his latest utterance ; but his 
views pass beyond the limits of nationality, and extend to all the 
interests of collective humanity. ‘These he finds to be involved in 
every subject of which he treats. We may take as an instance 
his essay on the ‘* Philosophy of Music.” Art has seemed to 
most thinkers, as it notably did to Goethe, a quiet domain into 
which the disturbing influences of human affairs cannot intrude, 
aud music especially, among the branches of art, might appear to 
be exempt from them. No such exemption will M. Mazzini 
admit. He tells the young aspirant that the “art entrusted to 
his ministry is closely bound up with the progress of civilization ;” 
be declares that it is ‘‘the religion of an entire world, of which 
poetry is only the highest philosophy ;” he speaks of ‘sublime 
harmonies, wherein every instrument will represent an affection, 
every melody an action, every concord a moral synthesis.” 
This might of course be nothing more than the inflated 
language of a musical fanatic, and it is not free from a 
certain extravagance, to be accounted for, possibly, by its 
early date (1833); but it is everywhere manifest that the 
witer magnifies the art primarily and even solely for the sake 
of the world, in whose regeneration it is, he thinks, destined 
io assist. Readers who, like ourselves, do not feel themselves 
competent to judge of the special criticisms which this essay 
contains, will yet read it with interest as exhibiting the depth and 
ibsorbing power of M. Mazzini’s convictions. ‘The two articles 
which follow it, one of them treating generally of the tendency of 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s writings and genius, and the other specially 
aiticizing his [istory of the French Revolution, will excite the same 
interest in a still higher degree. And here we are struck, and 
struck the more when we note that these essays were written four- 
and-twenty years ago, at the precision and completeness of M. 
Mazzini’s views, at the clearness of his intuitions, the distinet- 
less with which he defines his aims, and his consistency in pursu- 
ing them. Reading what he said of Mr. Carlyle nearly a quarter 
ofa century ago is like reading a prophecy, so clearly does he 
express the radical differences of thought which have resulted in a 
divergence that is now so marked. Many men holding M. 
Mazzini’s democratic opinions would have been ready at that 
ume to recognize an ally in a writer so little reverent of the 
tablished order of things as the author of Surtor Resartus. 
M. Mazzini is far from falling into any such error. Ie 
discerns, indeed, qualities in Mr. Carlyle’s writings on which 
“@ can bestow the highest praise, and tendencies with 
¥hich he can most heartily sympathize. He appreciates his 
Sheerity and candour, his ‘ spirituality,” his belief, ‘‘ that it is 
the invisible which governs the visible, the spiritual life which 
forms the exterior,” but he perceives a defect for which all these 
&cellencies are not an equivalent. ‘Mr. Carlyle,” he says 
(p. 75-6), “* comprehends only the individual, the true sense of the 
uuity of the human race escapes him. He sympathizes with all 
wen, but it is with the separate life of each, and not with their 
tollective life. He readily looks at every man as the representa- 
We, the incarnation, in a manner, of an idea; he does not believe 
‘a supreme idea’ represented progressively by the development 
mankind taken asa whole.” ‘This is the capital defect which 
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1867 


The editor classi- | 
fes the essays contained in this volume as “ Critical and Literary,” | instincts drive him to action, his theory to contemplation. Faith and 


M. Mazzini sees in Mr. Carlyle, and to which he traces all his 
failures and inconsistencies as moralist and historian. The follow- 
ing are specimens of a criticism which seems to us singularly able 
and far-seeing :— 


“ A perpetual antagonism prevails throughout all that he does; his 


discouragement alternate in his works, as they must in his soul. He 

| weaves and unweaves his web like Penelope; he preaches by turns life 

and nothingness ; he wearies out the powers of his readers by continually 

carrying them from heaven to hell, from hell to heaven. Ardent, and 

almost menacing, upon the ground of ideas, he becomes timid and 

sceptical as soon as he is engaged on that of their application. He 

desires progress, but shows hostility to all who strive to progress; he 

foresees, he announces as inevitable great changes or revolutions in the 

religious, social, political order; but it is on the condition that the 

| revolutionists take no part in them Give him the past, give him 

| a power, an idea, something which has triumphed and borne its fruits, 

| so that, placed thus at a distance, he can examine and comprehend it 

| from every point of view, calmly, at his ease, without fear of being 
troubled by it, or drawn into the sphere of its action, and he will see in 

| it all that there is to see, more than others are able to see. Bring the 

| object near to him, and as with Dante's souls in the Jnferno, his vision, 

| his faculty of penetration, is clouded.” (pp. 94-5.) 

There are few who will not acknowledge that the critic has 

| divined the truth, that there is in Mr. Carlyle this want of faith, 
faith in a divine law, and in a human progress which expresses it- 
Hence, surely, come the varying moods of perplexity, scorn, and 
pity with which he looks out upon human life, hence his inability 
to discover an order in the past and a hope in the future, and 
hence the weakness, so much increased in these latter days which has 
disappointed and alienated those who most trusted him, the 
worship of force and success. ‘* Victory,” says M. Mazzini, 
‘Carlyle regards as the intervention of God by His decree, 

| from which there is no appeal.” 

| We cannot read these essays without a reference to the remark- 

| able position of the writer, which, indeed, they do much to illus- 

| trate and explain. No living man has done more to change the 
face of European politics, and yet he has been almost continuously 
shut out from the opportunities of direct political action. He has 

| accomplished his work, not by his appearances on the scene, which, 

| indeed, have been brief and unsuccessful, but by his personal 
influence and his pen. When we turn to his writings, and see 
their intense energy and anity of purpose, we begin to understand 
the phenomenon. They leave upon us such an impression of power, 
‘quite apart from all question of literary excellence, that we cease 
to wonder at what the writer has achieved. Yet, as it would 
seem, in his own judgment, he has achieved nothing. While 
others are attributing to him the glory of having accomplished 
Italian Unity, he himself sees in what has been accomplished no 
merit and uo stability. His inexorable principles, and his hatred, 
implacable though passionless, forbid him to anticipate good for 
Italy united under the sway of a King, and that King belonging . 
to the House of Savoy. And so he remains in exile, indignantly 
refusing the pardon which he conceives to be needed rather from him- 

r. Now heecest cia vedeandi ad patriam, he exclaims, in the words of 

Dante, which he has himself qnotel in this volume. Readers who 


will turn to this essay (on the minor works of Dante, published in 


alt 
Seli. 


1844) will find it complete the illustration which, as we have said, 
M. Mazzini’s works furnish to his career. 

Whatever value we may put on democratic principles, we can, 
at least, do honour to one who holds them in their integrity, 
M. Mazzini differs, we need not say how widely, from the 
noisy demagogues of our Ile never forgets that 
‘the people means th and, therefore, is 
free from the passionate class-hatreds which embitter the 
eloquence and distort the judgment of the greatest of 
our popular leaders. He knows nothing of the Secularism 
and thie with which our younger democratic 
thinkers are tainted. He would not barter freedom for social 
equality, and though constitutional monarchy does not satisfy him, 
he does not admire the “* magnificent calm ” of despotism. What- 
ever his errors and extravagances, he is loyal to his country, loves 
liberty with a genuine affection, and believes in God. 

It only remains to say that our author seems singularly happy 
in his translator. It is a slight, but an annoying blemish, that the 


Latin quotations are full of misprints. 
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DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP.* 
Tue author of Dr. Jacoh shows in these short tales much of the 
power and brillianey which gave that novel its charm. She fails, 
indeed, almost as completely as Mr. Anthony Trollope in her 
story of the Venetian Revolution,—a subject on which both these 
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writers have tried their hands in their shorter tales, —while neither of 
them succeeded in conveying the peculiar charm which hangs about 
Venice, and the unique life of that most unique of cities, to their 
pages. This is more remarkable in the case of our present author 
than of Mr. Trollope, for he is not usually his happiest in embody- 
ing purely local as distinguished from social influences,—more 
especially local influences of the beautiful and poetical kind,— 
in his tales, though he has succeeded remarkably in the case of 
Prague. But the author of Dr. Jacob has this power in a very 
high degree. She has painted South-German life and South- 
German scenery in Dr. Jacob, Lisabee’s Love Story, and John 
and I with the power of a true artist, and the same may be 
said not only of her South-German, but also of her Algerian 
stories in the present book. ‘ Léonie’s Story” and ‘ Out of the 
World” are exquisite sketches of Algerian life, under the spell of 
which we seem to feel the pale English sun blazing like the sun 
of the desert, “‘ which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to runa race. His going forth is 
from the end of the heaven, and his circuit unto the ends of it: and 
there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.” The grand ilex and 
cedar forest springs up with its sharply defined forms and dark 
rich colours before our eyes, we see the extraordinary trans- 
formation which the snowstorm casts upon the scene, and hear 
the tempest raging through the giant trees, almost as if Algerian 
scenery were amongst our actual memories. ‘The same perfection 
of touch is given to many of the stories of South-German life,— 
especially to the story called the ‘‘ Burgkeeper’s Secret,” and 
still more perhaps to the grim and tragic little tale called ‘‘ Schloss 
Schaubek.” All these, brief as they are, are genuinely artistic 
stories, with a brilliant and fresh local colour, and a sufficient human 
interest to give the whole tale a distinct aroma of its own. 
But in the Venetian story our authoress has been common-place 
and ineffectual, without original touches either as to scenery or as 
to character,—unless the sketch of Emilia Rota, female patriot 
and plotter,—may perhaps be excepted as savouring of distinct 
individuality. ‘This Venetian tale, and the previous one, called 
an ‘Eastern Love Story,” which is really nothing more than a 
few pages of descriptive writing, are the only tales quite without 
something of artistic power in the book ; and most of them have 
a touch of moral subtlety which makes the external description, 
happy as it is, quite secondary in its effect. 

The subject of most of these tales is the effect of concealed crime 
or guilt on the mind and demeanour of those who have committed 
it. Except in the single case of “ Léonie’s Story,”—one of the 
most perfect of its kind,—this, or what is in some respects analo- 
gous to it, the vein of insane feeling running through a clever 
madman’s character, is the subject of all the tales which evince 
power in the volume. Hence the subject of all of them is more 
or less painful, and yet is almost always treated with a certain 
artistic delicacy which completely prevents any feeling of repul- 
sion or disgust. There is nothing over-analytic, nothing prying 
or inquisitive about the tone in which this hectic vein in the 
character is dissected. It is not at all in the metaphysical mood 
that this influence of secret guilt or crime on the character is 
delineated. On the contrary, our author takes far more pains in 
setting her moral picture in a fitting framework of physical scenery 
than in analyzing the secret roots of the demeanour she delineates. 
Still there is a moral though not metaphysical subtlety in the 
manner in which she paints these painful subjects. ‘The first story 
in the book, for instance, is the story of a murderer who has killed 
his mistress, the mother of his natural son, a poor girl from a fish- 
ing village, in a fit of passion, almost twenty years ago, without 
being suspected of the crime, and who is drawn back either 
by a sort of fascination, or possibly by some desire to see his 
son, to the scene of the murder at the beginning of this 
tale. He suddenly encounters his son (who has fallen down in a 
sort of fit to which the young man has been more or less liable), 
completely loses his own self-control, and gives a strong clue to 
suspicion,—but not before he has fallen in iove with, and done his 
best to steal from her own lover, another girl of higher culture and 
position, residing for the time within view of the scene of the old 
murder. ‘The effect which our author has here most carefully 
studied is the influence of the long suppressed guilt in giving to 
this man’s character and demeanour the sort of power, the latent 
capacity of excitement which, in the eyes of women of a 
certain restlessness and romance of feeling, possesses a peculiar 
spell of its own. ‘The influence on Marian of the great experience, 
self-command, familiarity with weaknesses of the heart, and so forth, 
which a long course of years spent in the painful consciousness of 
this bloodshed have produced, is very vividly touched off, and the 
contrast to this passion sketched in the smuggler’s daughter’s rude 


and almost coarse affection for her own betrothed,—the illegitimate 
son of this murderer,—is finely conceived. What this story, like 
most of our author's tales of this description, wants is an adequate 
conclusion. It is curious how uniformly she shrinks from 
anything like a proper artistic ending to the situation she 
has conceived. Her stories seem written, not indeed to illus- 
trate pictures, — for the situations on which she concentrates 
her aim are always too complex and not sufficiently instantaneous 
in their crisis for delineation on canvas,—but to paint guiit or 
shame at high tension ; and when that tension is once relaxed, the 
author hushes up the story very abruptly, and bids it, as it were, 
come to an end how it may. In the story of which we haye 
been speaking, and that of two other murders of a different kind, 
‘Schloss Schaubek” and ‘‘’The Burgkeeper’s Secret ” and again in 
two other stories of guilty life and love, ‘‘ Out of the World” and 
‘The Cannstatt Conspirators,” the same indisposition to pass out of 
the particular phase of emotion which our author has conceived ag 
her theme in the story is almost equally seen. She kills off, or 
banishes, or in some way or other gets violently rid of, the characters 
whose flush of guilty dread or happiness she has studied, the moment 
the secret is out. She does not usually care to show what state 
of mind preceded it, or what it leaves behind it, when it passes 
away. Her interest is in the delineation of the subtle effect which 
this sort of guilt, driven inwards, has on the outward demeanour 
and influence of men and women ;—the moment that inward pres- 
sure on the soul is lightened, the interest of the story is for her 
atanend. ‘There is a kind of quickening of the blood, a stimulus 
to all the faculties of the mind, in a pressure of this kind on the 
character, which almost resembles the quickened sense of hearing 
which accompanies a great condensation of the air. This our 
author has painted very powerfully in ‘* Out of the World” and 
several other of her tales. The following extract we give not in 
any way as a specimen of the author's ability, but as expressive of 
the strained state of mind on which her stories chiefly dwell, and 
the tonic effect which she conceives it to have on all the intellectual 
faculties. The first speaker is a wife who has left her husband 


for another man,—an artist,—with whom she is travelling in 
Algeria :— 

““*T cannot forget that I was a woman once, and that I am something 
lower now. Oh, Harold! tell me again and again that you love mo 
better for having so sinned. I never wholly believe it ?—He grew very 
grave and gentle then, and kneeling beside her poured out as burning a 
love story as ever lady listened to. Soon Emilia’s tears ceased to flow, 
the flush died away from her cheeks, and she clung to him caressed 
and caressing. ‘You so seldom take things seriously,’ he said, ‘ or I 
should before have proved to you how much better and loftier you have 
made my life ’*Loftier. Oh, Harold!"—‘ Ay, loftier. Till I knev 
you I doubted and disputed about everything. What I painted was 
worth nothing, because I held myself to be worth nothing. Now I am 
doing good work, and if you understand art in the least degree you 
would be proud to feel how much I owe you.’ He was so grave that 
she felt bound to be gay. ‘And now let us run cut and play,’ she said. 
‘I hate serious talk, I don’t want to be lectured to upon art. If you 
painted the best pictures ever seen in the world I shouldn't love you one 
whit more, and perhaps you'd grow conceited and run away.’ The 
artist had spoken truly. Strange as it may seem, the very passion by 
which his moral nature was abased elevated and enlarged his artistic 
faculty. Nothing would have made him capable of great things; but 
the consummation of a happy love was developing his capabilities to the 
utmost. He no longer copied Nature coldly, but he interpreted her, 
bringing to his work thoughts ever changeful and ever tender, fancies 
fairer and freer than the dream of poets. No wonder that he said to 
the hour, ‘Stay, for thou art fair.’ No wonder that he took little dis- 
credit to himself, rather the reverse, for having done evil that good 
might come, and harvested his golden sheaves joyfully, never counting 
how many were left on the field.” 

Perhaps it is the chief fault of the whole book, that both man and 
nature are so much sketched in this excited mood,—that neither of 
them are painted in completely natural colours,—that man is delin- 
eated with his feelings strained to a point of intensity which makes 
him scarcely the loose-fibred, every-day creature we most of us know 
so well, and that nature is painted as she appears to us at such 
moments only,—in the attitudes in which we throw a spell over her, 
—not in those more frequent and perhaps more instructive attitudes 
in which we surprise her at her real work, and give up our minds 
to the study of her great vital processes. No doubt description 
of nature written in these moods is as artistic, —perhaps in one 
sense more artistic,—than any other kind of description of nature, 
as it identifies more completely than any other the human figures 
and actions with the natural framework in which they are set. Still 
it is not the only kind even of descriptive art. Men’s faculties 





are not always strained till they impress their own mood on nature. 
The poet who said,— 
“ And so I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves the mind impress, 
And that we feed this soul of ours 





By a wise passiveness,” 
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knew something both of true nature and true art when he thus | 
wrote, and it is a kind of nature and art far too little represented 

in these stories. ‘+ Léonie’s Story,”—in some respects the gem of 

the collection,—is the only one in which the quiet and re- 

ceptive side of art is fairly represented. In the others the light- 

pearted natural characters are introduced almost solely to 

serve as foils to those in the high tension of guilt, and to 

heighten the effect of the latter. Take, for instance, the striking 

and finely conceived little story of ‘ Schloss Schaubek” as an | 
example. Karl, the light-hearted and flaxen-haired Tubingen | 
student, is sketched and introduced only to be confronted with | 
the half-crazed kitchenmaid, who mistakes him for her former 

lover come back at last to fulfil the pledge of marriage which he | 
had given and never kept. ‘The scene in which she is described | 
as sitting in what she deems her wedding dress staring with | 
yacant eyes at the young man who resembles her former | 
lover so strikingly, while he merrily eats and drinks, too glad | 
to have found a shelter from the night and the snowstorm, 

and little dreaming of the tragic fate ie has courted by seeking 

refuge there,—is one of the most eerie ever painted in a brief 
tale of this kind. But as in almost all the other tales, the light- 

heartedness is solely intended to heighten the ghastly effect of the 
murder and the double mistake of identity. There is something as 
ghastly in the murdered man’s fiancée afterwards mistaking the 
poor kitchenmaid’s former lover for her own dead lover, as in the 
original mistake which led to his death. And in both cases the joy- 
ous demeanour of the young Germans thus mistaken for each other 
is evidently solely intended to heighten the effect. Otherwise the 
joyous demeanour of him who was really guilty but did not suffer 
for it, would not have been supposed to survive so perfectly the 
reproaches of his own conscience. ‘The author delights in heighten- 
ing the passion of her story by these sorts of foils. Yet, to our 
minds, she does much more in this case to increase the genuineness 
and tragic effect of her tale by one littie realistic touch, than by these 
carefully studied contrasts. She makes the half-crazed girl who 
commits the murder,—a kitchenmaid at Schloss Schaubek,—smell 
strongly of garlic. And this contrast between her sordid occupa- 
tions and her vacant brooding over revenge, seems to us far more 
effective than the contrast between her and her victim :— 

“ After some minutes of impatient waiting, we heard a step on the 

stone staircase of the inner apartments, the iron fell back with a clang, 
and a young woman invited us to enter. She was dressed in the short 
blue serge petticoat and white cotton vest usually worn by the district 
peasantry. Her hands were red; and one might tell, from the odour 
hanging to her garments, that she had just been employed in cooking 
garlic; she was, in fact, au ordinary house steward’s daughter or 
maid. Yet, at the first glance, I felt as if I would have given worlds 
rather than see such a face. To define the precise impression it made 
upon me is impossible: it was beautiful, perhaps one of the most 
beautiful faces I remember ; but its beauty had the peculiarity of seeming 
utterly apart from her other self, an extra sense, as it were, only hers by 
some strange joy and awful despair, called into expression by the one, 
made deathless by the other,—a beauty that strack chill to the heart. 
creer Wine was brought—Neckar, Hock, Moselle—and to all we 
did due justice. Carl drank most freely: his fair girlish face glowed 
with added warmth; his blue eyes shone; he tossed his light curls 
from his forehead and seemed to see glad spirits in the air. I was more 
sober, but quite as happy. Both of us talked extravagantly of the 
future, as half-tipsy young men will do; both of us praised each other's 
betrothed ; both of us counted the holiday pleasures in store for to-mor- 
row. Suddenly I was made conscious of a presence in the room that 
sobered me. It was the steward’s daughter. She sat far removed 
from us. For some minutes I could not understand why there was 
something more remarkable and unearthly about her appearance now 
than at first, but on closer scrutiny I saw the reason. She had changed 
her soiled serge petticoat for one that was white and thin. It might 
have been a wedding dress; it might have been another white garment, 
the last one wears. She had also fastened a faded ribbon in her hair. 
As she sat gazing at us in this guise, her pale face and white dress 
giving double prominence to her brilliant eyes, no wonder we both grew 
silent and serious.” 
That passage gives a fair measure of the sort of power most com- 
mon in these tales. ‘To us there is something wonderfully eerie 
in the whole conception of ‘Schloss Schaubek.” The crazy girl 
smelling of garlic, who commits the murder ; the melancholy girl, 
who supposes that her own Jover is come back when she sees him 
whom the other had really believed herself to be murdering, 
are both ghastly conceptions, and the scene in which the 
former sits silent, dressed in white, and waiting to be, as she 
’ ? tJ 
fancies, married, without even a glance of recognition from him 
whoin she supposes to be the father of her child, has more of real 
dread about it than any scenes we remember, except,—to compare 
small things with great,—the great scene in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor. 

Of power of this sort these tales have enough and to spare. Of 
airy, light, pleasant naturalism they have exceedingly little, less 


MATHEWS'S ODES OF HORACE.* 
Tne genteel old fashion of announcing that an author has beer 
obliged to publish by request of friends seems to have been 
honoured in an ingenious guise by Mr. Mathews by the expedient 
of transposing one only piece of Horace’s for a new poem, and 
placing in this conspicuous position tha ode ‘ Poscimur—siquid 
vacui,” in translating which he significantly asks of his harp iz 


order, — 
“.... to obey 


The call my countrymen are making, 
A Latian lay, 
To memory and the public ear, 
Not to be lost as heretofore, 
But to survive the current year— 
And haply more.” 
There is so little of Horace (lib. 1., c. 32) in the above lines, that 
we cannot but feel they must have been devised to refer pointedly 
to some gentlemen or ladies of our own time, who have kindly 
constituted themselves the exponents of a besoin eprouvé by the 
British nation, to receive a new and final translation of the Venu- 
sine bard from the hands of an experienced rhymer, who obtained 
a Hebrew scholarship forty-three years ago at Cambridge, and 
who has been so unaccountably “lost to memory and the public 
ear” ever since that epoch. We may suspect from this chrono- 
logical intimation that the patriotic promoters of the publication 
are nephews or grandchildren whom Mr. Mathews has pleasantly 
entertained by bringing forward the treasured manuscript of his 
college or school days, and by hastily writing them out to show 
his young friends, for their own government, the interest and the 
zest with which he was of old accustomed to enter into the study 
of the classic poets. He has in fact produced a version which 
shows everywhere a boyish appreciation of the wit of Horace and 
of the compactness and vigour of his compositions, with an equally 
boyish insensibility to the elegance, tact, and finish of the poet's 
style and diction. Hence it will be found that the work before 
us, while it evinces continually a certain amount of talent and a 
rude kind of Horatian geniality, contains scarcely one piece that 
we can peruse without being revolted by some awkward colloquial- 
ism, by some needlessly obscure or un-English phrases, or by some 
excessively loose and quaint variation. We need not go far 
beyond the familiar heading, ‘ Mecanas atavis,” for samples, which 
will on any future occasion embolden us to vouch for Mr. Mathewe* 
identity, 
‘“‘ Not by his individual whiskers, 
But by his dialect and discourse.” 
There is, ¢.g., for nec partem solido demere de die, 
“Nor trenching tt a hunch away 
From solidarity uf day. 
There is the very elliptic but very characteristic couplet, — 
“ The sportsman stops the cold night out, 
His anxious wife what thought about ?” 
and a line in which three single words are no less ruthlessly cur- 


tailed— 
“ Of kettle beat and bugle wound,” 


for kettledrum beaten and bugle winded. We must observe the 
“starry croft” as a pretty rural conceit, and above all, the truly 
buckish finale :— 
“ Tf in the lyric lists by you 
Insertion shall be thought my due.” 

In another place, the venerable phrase ‘ our forefathers ” ig, with 
extraordinary temerity, altered, for. fear the accentual iambics 
should halt ever so slightly, into “ our fathers fore !” 

It must be granted, after all we have said, that Mr. Mathews’ 
choice of measures is, for the most part, tolerably good, and that 
his style has a rapidity and freshness which would under any 
reasonable conditions deserve some commendation. But we will 
endeavour to give him a fair chance by quoting an entire ode,— 
not nearly the best of Horace’s, but the one into which we really 
think his translator has best shown himself qualified to enter. 
We believe this might have been an interesting and even a 
popular version, if the last verses had not been, through sheer 
negligence or impatience, allowed to present such an appearance 
of broken and confused language :— 

“ Parcius junctas, lib. 1, ¢. 25. 
“‘ There's not the need there was to make 


All fast: the wanton youth don’t take 
The pleasure that they did to shake 
“ The lattice: now more sparing blows 
And fewer than enough it knows 

To rob you of a night's repose. 





* Horace: Odes, Epodes, and the Secular Song. Newly translated into verse. By 
C. S. Mathews, A.M., formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Tyrwhits 





than we should have expected from the author of Dr. Jacob. 


Scholar for 1824, London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1867, 
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| some strange way, it may be for that very peculiarity, interests 
| the reader. There is nothing in Dora Fane, neither virtue nor 
| vice, neither love nor enmity, no content, no ambition, no desire 
to live well, no desire to live evilly ; she is all colourless, and yet 
| the keener the critic who reads these volumes, the more patiently, 
!as we think, will he hunt Dora Fane through her adventures, 
| Dora, or rather Dot Fane is the child of a man who does not 
weed ae Ne d e | appear, the brother-in-law ot an English squire of some degree, 
in deeds tele anal tx his tiae "left at her father’s death in Paris without money, or friends, or 
Between the moons that blow from Thrace. | guardianship, to the care of a Madame Mauprat, who lives by 
“In ulcered viscera while you flare | making cheap caps, and with whom the child, being fitted for it 
As in a paddock a brood-mare | by nature, becomes a perfect little Parisian bourgeoise of the 
Snuffing the vitiated air, : 'lower class. Her uncle, Mr. Hilliard, finds her out, and finds 
‘ vane pam doiet aes took pte om i a child apparently of about eleven youn old; a thin, dark-eyed 
In verdant ivy twining bright. child, exquisitely neat, in an old black alpaca frock, with gilt ear- 
“With myrtle brown, to Hebrus flow | Tings in her ears, a ring on her hand, fair hair taken back a’ la 
With winter seen to come and go Chinoise from her face, and a little cap on the back of her head.” 
Should dedicate a sapless bough.” The Squire ‘“ looked at the little creature, as she babbled on, 
If this version is in any respect successful, it is in stripping a With a pity for which I can find no name. He was not at all a 
superficial Greek varnish from Horace’s poetry, and exhibiting the philosopher. It would never have occurred to him that the life of 
worst symptoms that he sometimes betrays of a native arrogance ‘a milliner’s apprentice in one of the poorest quarters of Paris, 
and coarseness. But Horace would have hardly been guilty of , making up caps of six sous each, and dancing among the washing- 
the indiscretion of holding up an old woman to ridicule by phrases | girls at the Sunday balls, might be a life out of which some human 
of which the curious infelicity would have been sure to redound | creatures could get a good deal of enjoyment. For a girl of English 
upon himself; he would not have disparaged the healthiness of birth, the daughter of an English gentleman, the cousin of little 
her viscera in terms that might leave it doubtful whether he | Kate at home, to have spent her childhood among vile, immoral 
thought that she wore them within or outside her person. | French people (everything not English was vile and immoral 
We see that in the Latin of the last lines Mr. Mathews has, | to the Squire), was desecration that made his blood boil as he 
according to his habit, preferred the difficult reading Hebro to | thought of it. And when the ‘patronne’ herself entered, 
Euro; but we do not understand clearly what he has made of it, ‘some minutes later, nothing but the impossibility of being 
not even by the help of a reference he gives us to one of Lady abusive without adjectives withheld him from giving his opinion 
Mary Wortley Montagu, which to us does not appear at all | of her, and of the rest of her countrywomen, on the spot.” 
relevant. | He carries off his niece, gives her grand restaurant dinners, at 
The odes, &c., of Horace are, with one exception, printed by Mr. | which she eats only the sweets, and fine silk clothes, in which she 
Mathews in their usual order, or meant to be so, throughout this | passes her late friends, two blanchisssuses of her own age, with 
volume, and are distinguished by the first words of the Latin ; but | the air of a duchess. She horrifies the good English gentleman, 
the translator has scorned to number them, or even to divide the five | who, like most English gentlemen, has been in all sorts of places, 
books; nor has he added a single note of more than a line in length, | but is all the stricter about his womankind, by talking of Mabille, 
nor arguments or prolegomena of any kind. But an author who ! and instantly comprehends that she must, on arrival in England, 
needs no excuse for going over the ground so recently and skilfully | sink the Parisian life. She cannot, however, sink her love for 
occupied by Mr. Martin and Mr. Conington, can hardly be | clothes, and years after, when she has developed into a pretty, 
expected to encumber his work with supplementary matter of this | shallow-hearted, keen-witted, pagan little woman, looking like a 
kind: he may doubtless leave it to be supplied by a future series marquise in porcelain, without a belief, or an idea, or a wish except 
of admiring editors. that her toilette may be admired, or a capacity of love except, 
indeed, for Paris, she breaks out on her aunt, a silly and selfish 

invalid, thus :— 





‘* Constant to case and threshold floor 
Harsh moves, that much and smooth before 
On easy hinge did move, the door. 
** Still less and less you hear the cry, 
‘O Lydia! sleep’st, while I outlie 
The long, long nights, of cold to die ?’ 
‘Come a few years, and you'll be then 
A lewd old woman, paid again 
Your arrogance by loose young men. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE.* 

. . . . . weTyT Tye - i ¢ v ; ; ari 
Ir is a pity, though it is a very natural mistake, that Mrs. | Uncle Frank took me away from my bonnet-making in Paris, and 
Edwards makes up her stories with so exclusive a view to circu- | I thank him, for his intentions at least, and you put your arms round 
5 “ana ; tise hapa picid ‘s . my neck when I came, Kate, and offered me a bit of your garden, and 
lating libraries. She has a real genius for painting a particular | your ouly half-crown the first night I was here, and I »-n grateful—no, 
kind of character, the thin, feeble, and yet interesting figure, | /m much more than grateful to you.” Who else has been kind to mo? 
° P P = ort a rahalla te » aoa = te a mnet an mv white parasyvl —the 
which requires to be painted in water colours rather than in oils; | F#>ella took away my little pink bonnet and my white parasol —the 
, j ‘ z é : first I'd ever had, and Unele Frank’s prosent to me—I never forgot 
and she buries this talent, very rare and perfect of its kind, in the ; that! and Aunt Arabella... .’ Dot stopped short; and two great 
pages of an ordinary, to our minds a very ordinary, novel of un- ' tears rose sullenly in her eyes.—‘ Go on, if yeu please, Dora,’ said Mrs. 
Hilliard. ‘You have made me very ill—I feel my palpitations begin- 
| ning alroady—but go on! Let me hear what single charge of unkind- 

t=] . 5 > 


ness you can bring against me ?’—‘ You took away my silk dress !’ cried 


usual size. ‘There is a good deal of reading in 909 closely printed 
octavo pages, and as only some fifty of them are of any true 


power, reading Steven Lawrence is very like wading after a fish. 

We do not say that the fish is a poor one, or that it does not repay | 
the labour ; but still one leaves it off with a strong sense of fatigue, | 
a doubt whether that particular amusement will attract us again. | 


Dora, with a burst of genuine feeling, ‘and had it made into one for 
Kate. “Poor Dora was not in a position to wear silks,” lL heard you 
say to Uncle Frank. Well, I bore no malice to the child herself—I 
wasn't wicked; when I saw how gentille she looked in it, I kissed her 
little bare neck and arms; but you, Aunt Arabella, I hated you—I 


It will, all the same, next day ; but still if one could get a few more | hated you! and I don’t think I have quite got over the feeling since. 
fishes at once, what a glorious amusement fishing would be! There | 1 had never had anything finer than alpaca before, and I loved my 
is a little lady in this novel, one Dora or Dot Fane, who is about | ap plc congregate ptm og pe a gsc 
eg : ; it was like a companion to me, and you took it away!’ Dot's voice 
as perfect a sketch as it is possible for any artist of Mrs. Edwards’ | broke.—‘I~I never heard such a ridiculous charge in my life!’ said 
calibre to draw, but she is imbedded among a heap of others of Mrs. Hilliard; ‘and unless you had had a most vindictive hoart, you 
the most common-place kind. They are none of them bad, Mrs. | — eat a, red - a ge oe. wee Tb hegrcns ae ae 
Dering, the calm woman of society, who relies on her experience, ly know,’ answered Dot ra but oe one of them has et ob for that. 
her tact, and her white shoulders for success, and who really dis- | That came from Paris, and so did my little bonnet and my parasol, and 
plays the experience and the tact, as well as the shoulders; and | : was a child then, and a stranger, and frotting—yos, fretting to be 
Lord Petres, the valetudinarian peer, a selfish sybarite as long as —_ a on ae — eset trl codes tote sone 
you make no appeal to his better nature, but a cool, philosophical | child !"” 
English gentleman, with a clear brain and good heart, when you | 
do make it, are positively good, but none of them, except Dot, rise 
above the circulating library level. And Dot rises so very far | 
above it. Mrs. Edwards had to describe a rare yet not infrequent 
character, quite definite, and yet watery in outline; a girl with- 


She marries Steven Lawrence, a sullen, hard, high-principled 
yeoman, who has lived the wild life of California, without loving 
him; carries him against his will to Paris, plunges into half 
reputable society, disgusts him by going to a masquerade clad 
See aa : f : | in a page’s costume, which he had forbidden her to wear ; finally, 
vol pa Age oe ae ae ee = goes off with a man she only admires in her shallow-hearted way, 
SE 4 if, ’ Pisa ‘ ‘ to be rescued by her cousin Katharine, the conventional heroine of 
innocent when they storm or deceive; a woman without a ne hock. Slow ic Mes. Méwerds % ake such a character, so 
serious thought except for her dress, yet whine tation te the DOOK. sat Is 1 weg “ wares oO mike an 1 a character, § 
RE ee: ee Aen | utterly opposed to all English notions of propriety and—no, not 

; morality, the thin little soul is not immoral in intention—attrac- 





* Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, By Mrs. Edwards, London: Bentley 
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tive? Well, it is done, done without overmuch labour, by little | 
touches, and gentle suggestions, and faint strokes, all of which | 
end in creating a living and in our judgment very artistic | 
picture. This little creature, who for years remembers a 
lost dress, who deliberately hooks a man does not 
love, or think she loves, who cannot keep herself modest, 
as we English understand modesty, because she dues so love 
admiration, has at least one virtue of her own. She is abso- 
lutely true, true from shallowness, not virtue, makes no pretences, 
laughs at lies, starts from the assumption that she és shallow, that 
she is pagan, that heaven itself is not comparable to amusement 
as she understands amusement, that is, an opportunity of admira- 
tion, which she had rather were bestowed upon her toilette than 
upon herself, and has but one genuine feeling, an almost savage 
fondness for and devotion to Paris, a feeling which makes her say, 
and say with truth, that she would rather be a bourgeoise making 
up caps for six sous in a back street on the Seine, than live else- 
where ; above all, in respectable, heavy England, where “ servants 
have suet puddings, and master and mistress no amusement.” She is 
not good, any more than a porcelain figure is good ; but then she is 
not bad, any more than a porcelain figure is bad. She is too shal- 
low, too little reflective, too devoted to herself and the admiration 
she craves to be bad, while her keen Parisian realism defends her 
from every form of pretentiousness or affectation. She loves 
luxury, but we feel she is true when she says that in Paris she can 
live on a shilling a day. When found out in her madcap expedition 
to the ball she confesses herself frankly, promises repentance with 
an air which, were her mind not so * fleet,” as the Suffolk people 
say of the water, one would almost believe, defends her immodest 
dress, quite honestly as far as she is concerned, by pleading its 
artistic perfection, tells her husband what she sees and hates as 
her own fate if he throws her off, and detects in the very 
storm and passion of her grief with true Parisian instinct 
the point in his otherwise high character which will des- 
troy her. Pagan because her mind will not hold Christianity, 
immoral because her soul is too thin to retain morality, truthful 
because no fact shocks her, of perfect temper and consummate 
vanity, able even to pardon her cold aunt because she sees she 
should herself have treated a dependent relative in the same way, 
pretty in every act and movement and word, but never for an 
instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband as he kisses 
her for the first time that he is crushing her bonnet, yet, as she 
says herself, capable of any sacrifice for him if he will live her life, 
she is a wonderful little figure, reminding us distantly, perhaps, 
but still reminding us, of Blanche Amory in Pendennis. There 
is badness latent in Blanche, which makes her seem fuller- 
blooded than Dot; but there is a likeness too, and Thackeray 
would not have denied the extra difficulty of Mrs. Edwards’ task, 
that of describing a being really of porcelain, as she so often says, 
and yet unmistakably alive. Her success in her task makes the 
reader quite angry that to follow Dot he should have to wade 
through three volumes of such common-place stuff as pads out 
Steven Lawrence. It is awfully wearisome stuff! ‘There is nothing 
bad in it, nothing stupid, nothing egregiously improbable ; but 
then also there is nothing, or very little, which was worth writing. 
The sketch of Lord Petres is original in its way, but he is so 
handled as to become almost a caricature, and there is some 
malicious reality in Mr. Clarendon Whyte, the social impostor ; 
but Steven Lawrence himself is a woman’s man, and about as 
unlike anything his bringing up would have produced as the 
regular lady novelist’s curate is unlike the real being under all 
all that choker and cassock. Ilis treatment of his wife on her 
return from the ball for which she has sacrificed so much is the 
treatinent a justly offended and similarly offended wife would mete 
out, not what a man would; and his act in marrying Dora at all is 
one such a man as he is represented would never have committed. 
A woman might, but men rarely fall into crime from the passion 
either for self sacrifice or self-suppression, and least of all harsh, 
dominant, rigidly upright men like Steven. His love for Kate would 
have taught him the wrong he was inflicting on Dot, and if he 
had inflicted it there would have been no end to his forbearance 
with her. ‘The strong runaway who has lived the Californian life 
would not have expressed himself in this way because his wife 
had adopted an untitting dress for a masquerade. He might have 
been infinitely sterner, but the form of his repugnance is feminine, 
not mannish, certainly not Californian :— 


she 


“She looked jaded and worn; her paint most like paint, most 
unlike life ; her eyes unnaturally large, and with the bluish shade of art 








horribly visible upon their lower lids, As she approached him the 
fumes of wine, of punch, mingling with the stale perfumes of patchouli | 
aud milletleurs, overcame him with a sense of bodily sickening repug- 
‘I couldn't withstand the temptation. Ill give my whole life 


nance. 


to make amends.’ And she held out her trembling little hands, in 
their soiled torn gloves, towards him. ‘Don't touch me,’ he sa‘d, draw- 
ing back, but not taking his eyes a sccond from her figure. And in 
the tone of voice in which he spoke those three words Dora knew her 
fathomed not his agony of self-abasement: that she could never 
but his scorn, his abhorrence of herself.” 


fate: 
know: 

Ilowever, hypercriticism on Steven Lawrence would be unfair. 
It is much to get in a novel of the kind one figure artistically 
perfect, and such Dot’s seems to us, however inferior may be the 
impression made by our account of the picture. Only if an 
artist thus gifted would but give us a novel full of Dots! 





SMOKE.* 

M. TourGvueNner’s last novel, which appeared during the course 
of the past year in one of the Russian periodicals under the title 
of Duim, or Smoke, has just been translated into French. To this 
translation, which appears to be a very faithful version of the ori- 
ginal, we hope to call the favourable attention of our readers. As 
a mere story Smoke deserves to be read much more than most of 
the French novels of the present day, and its pages contain, more- 
over,—what theirs can very seldom boast—no small amount of wise 
counsel on subjects about which it is in general very difficult to 
obtain even a rational opinion. To all who happen to care about 
those subjects the book will be specially welcome, but unfortu- 
nately too many English readers are very willing not to hear any- 
thing about the future of Russia or the destinies of the Slavonic 
race. 

M. Tourguénef is often accused, by those whose political opinions 
differ from his, of being ignorant of the present state of Russia. 
H[e has been away from his native land so long, they say, that he 
does not know what is going on there now, and, therefore, his 
descriptions of contemporary Russian society are not worthy of 
implicit reliance. It is natural that they should find fault with 
what they do not like, and they will doubtless have many objec- 
tions to make to the present work, but they will have to discover 
some new pretext for them. ‘This time it is not the Russians at 
home whom M. Tourguénef depicts, but those of his countrymen 
who spend their time abroad, and especially their well known 
little colony at Baden, and with them at least no one will venture 
to say that he is not thoroughly well acquainted. A considerable 
part of the book is occupied by a series of sketches in 
which their various eccentricities are admirably hit off, but 
which may prove somewhat unmeauing to other than Slavonic, or 
ai least cosmopolite eyes. ‘The romantic part of the story, how- 
ever, which is told with much of that artistic skill and that deli- 
cate grace which characterize M. Tourguénef’s writings, will 
readily make itself understood by all who read it. 

Gregory Litvinof, the hero of the tale, belongs by his father’s 
side to the ‘ caste of trade,” one on which the landed proprietors 
of Russia have long been accustomed to look down with a con- 
tempt of which one who belongs to a nation of shopkeepers.can 
scarcely form the slightest conception. But he is connected with 
the noblesse through his mother, a gentle lady, whose influence had 
succeeded before she died in civilizing her originally rough and 
ignorant husband, and * in setting his household upon a European 
footing.” He grows up a thoughtful, somewhat dreamy youth, 
of a kindly and affectionate nature, honest in heart, and 
sound in principle. Unfortunately he is at an early age 
thrown in the way of a very dangerous woman. Irene 
Osinine is the daughter of a prince of the noblest fgmily 
and of the most ignoble poverty. _Her character is full of 
strange contradictions. Different impulses are constantly waging 
war within her, and as she is of a thoroughly impulsive tempera- 
ment, it is always difficult to predict what changes in her couduct 
a day may bring about. She has great mental power, and often 
manifests an indomitable strength of will; but there are also 
periods during which her volition seems almost paralyzed, and she 
is ready to allow herself to be swept along by the stream of what 
she considers her destiny. She is usually cold and selfish, but she 
is liable at times to an access of passion during which she is 
capable of the most romantic sacrifices. But this effervescence of 
spirit passes rapidly away, and leaves ber as impassively dangerous 
as before. 


with Irene, and soon falls desperately in love with her. Fora 
long time she treats him with apparent coldness, if not contempt, 
seldom deigning to make him happy by a look, to send him into a 
frenzy of joy by a kindly word. ‘Then, suddenly, she changes her 
manner entirely, and he discovers that he is loved. ‘The princely 
paupers, her parents, reluctantly admit him as a suitor, and he 
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is transported for a time into a seventh heaven of rapturous joy. 
Irene’s whole character seems to alter, and she becomes gentle and 
mild and kind. But just as Litvinof seems fairly justified in look- 
ing forward to a happy future, the Court comes to Moscow. One 
evening Irene goes to a State ball, and creates such a sensation by 
her singular beauty that a very influential old relative offers to 
adopt her, provided she is willing to give up all her present ties 
and live with him at St. Petersburg. Two days after Litvinof 
receives a letter telling him that she is no longer to be his. Fora 
long time he is in despair. Life seems no longer worth having, and 
he goes home and shuts himself up in his father’s house. But heis 
young, and so the wound gradually heals, and he begins to take an 
interest in what surrounds him. Then he goes abroad, and spends 
some years studying foreign countries. From time to time he 
hears of Irene, who has become a celebrity at St. Petersburg, and 
with whose name somewhat doubtful stories are often coupled, and 
at last he receives news of her marriage; but by that time he has 
learnt to think of her without a pang, for he is engaged to be 
married to his cousin Tatiana, a fair young creature, the soul of 
truth, and candour, and purity, who is devoted to him, and whom 
he loves as well as esteems. It is to meet her and her aunt that 
be has come to Baden, where the first chapter of the story dis- 
covers him, somewhat impatient of the Russian colony, but tran- 
quilly awaiting the arrival of his betrothed. Life, we are told, 
seemed to him now to be free from all obstacles; his future lay 
clear before him, and the prospect of that future inspired him 
with pride as well as joy, for it seemed to be due, in no small 
manner, to his own exertions. [He had struggled, and he had over- 
come ; at one time he had despaired, but now he was full of the 
hope of passing an honourable and a happy existence, and, per- 
haps, of being useful to his native land. 

One evening, on returning home, he finds that a mysterious 
lady has left a bouquet of heliotropes in his room. After vainly 
trying to think from whom they can have come, he goes to bed, 





but not to sleep. ‘The faint peculiar scent of the flowers almost pains 
him, thoughts of olden days pertinaciously haunt his mind, features 
which he had half forgotten come back to trouble his memory, and 
at last he finds that he can think of nothing but the bouquet of 
heliotropes he gave to his false first love as she was going to the 
State ball at Moscow, and the strange expression her features 
wore when she accepted it. The next day he meets Irene, now 
the wife of a General Ratmirof. 

The scenes which follow are admirably described, especially 
those in which he struggles against the spell which Irene once 
more begins to weave around him, striving hard to do what he 
knows is his bounden duty. Especially good is the account of the 
relief he feels when the conflict is over, when he has given up try- 
ing to be true to his word, and, no longer resisting, allows himself 
to be swept away by the tide of his passion. ‘Tatiana’s behaviour 
also is excellently described. It is but a slight sketch that M. 
Tourguénef has drawn of her, but he has rendered it by a few 
touches very charming. She soon discovers that Litvinof no longer 
cares for her, and she at once releases him from his engagement. 
This, as well as every other part of the story in which she figures, 





deserves very high praise indeed. We may especially instance the | 
passage in which her appearance is described as she bids farewell | 
to the man who has brought such sorrow upon her life. A} 
few days after her departure from Baden, Litvinof also is hasten- 

ing away from it, a second time almost driven to despair by Irene’s | 


will not only appreciate their general accuracy, but they will 
probably recognize, in many cases, the fidelity with which certain 
well known features have been copied. ‘There is Bambaef, the 
shallow enthusiast, who is always in ecstasies about something or 
other, who talks in superlatives, and who paints every future 
prospect in rosy hues; Vorochilof, the pedantic student, who 
knows everything more or less incorrectly, and is ready to lecture 
on any subject at a mome it’s notice; Madame Soukhantchikof 

. ’ 
with her lemon-coloured facc, her eyes always apparently on the 
point of leaping out of their sockets, her eternal volubility on all 
subjects, but especially in connection with political scandal, and 
her leading idea that the emancipation of women depends 
upon their providing themselves with sewing machines, and so 
becoming independent; and, above all, there is the “ great” 
Goubaref, the revolutionary politician, who has acquired a great 
name and won for himself the admiration of young Russia, 
without doing anything to account for his success—who, after 
spending his life in attacking drunkenness, suddenly invests in a 
couple of distilleries and sets up scores of drinking-houses ; and 
who, while calling himself a democrat, a socialist, and an enthu- 
siastic Slavophile, draws a large income from estates which are 
administered by his brother, a noble of the old school, one who 
grinds the faces of the poor. All these compatriots of his our 
author allows to be treated with undisguised contempt by a quiet 
but sarcastic observer of what is going on, a M. Potoughine, who 
talks about Holy Russia in a tone which will be very distasteful to 
enthusiasts at Moscow. We may take, as an example, his remarks 
about our International Exhibition. As he wandered, he says, 
through ‘that encyclopelia of humanity,” this idea came into his 
head :— 

“ Suppose a nation were suddenly to disappear from off the face of 
the earth, and that all that nation had invented should at the same time 
disappear from this palace, our good little mother, orthodox Russia, 
might vanish into space without disturbing so much as a single pin’s 
head; everything would remain just as it was before, for the Samovar 
bark shoes and the knout, our most important products, are not of our 
own invention. The disappearance of the Sandwich Islands would pro- 
duce more effect; their inhabitants have invented some sort of lances 
and canoes; visitors would remark their absence.” 

Of course the old cynic’s observations are intended to be taken 
with a grain of reserve, but still there is a great deal of truth in 
them, as, for instance, when he says :— 

“Tf a dozen Englishmen mect together they begin to talk at once 
about submarine telegraphy, or taxation, or cotton, or the possibility of 
tanning mouse-skins, something, that is to say, of material interest; 
assemble a dozen Germans, and immediately you have before you 
Schleswig-Holstein and the unity of Germany ; among a dozen French- 
men, however much they may endeavour to avoid the subject, you 
are certain to hear a discussion about ‘le beau sexe;’ wherever a 
dozen Russians are met together the question immediately arises of 
the worth and the future of Russia. The Slavophiles 


live in the word ‘future’ only. Ali will come, but in reality nothing 
does come, and during ten great centuries Russia has invented nothing, 


| neither in the domain of politics, nor in that of art, nor in that of science, 


nor even in that of industry.” 
It should not be forgotten, however, that Russia can claim the 
merit, according to Mr. Sutherland Edwards, of having invented 
the papiross or cigarille. 

It must not be suppose 1 from the sarcastic nature of the remarks 
on Russia and the Russians which M. ‘Tourguénef has put into the 
mouth of one of his characters that his writings are devoid of 


patriotic feeling. On the contrary, all that he has written shows 


anaccountable capriciousness, and as before returning to hide him- | how heartily he longs for the time in which justice may be done 
self from his sorrow in the refuge offered him by his father’s lonely | to the really great and good elements which his country possesses, 
| and how thoroughly he appreciates those among his countrymen 

There three years pass away. His father dies, and he comes | whose patriotism is likely to produce any practical result. But 
into possession of his property. He has many difficulties to con- | what renders him angry and impatient is the senseless self-glorifi- 
tend with, for it is the period of the emancipation of the Serfs, | cation in which certain Slavonic enthusiasts indulge, the useless 
when “the new institutions worked ill; the old had lost their| building of visionary fabrics in which they waste their time. 
power. Inexperience had to struggle against dishonesty. ‘The | When Litvinof is going away half broken-hearted from Baden, 
ancient state of things quaked like a vast morass, and no longer | he mechanically watches the masses of smoke and steam 
offered support to anything. Only the mighty word ‘ Liberty, ’ which flit by the window of the railway carriage in which he is 
which the Czar had uttered, floated at the surface, as in ancient | sitting. Suddenly it. appears to him as if everything were mere 
days the Spirit of (sod moved upon the face of the waters.” With | smoke and vapour; * his life, Russian life, all that is human, and 
time, however, and patience, came success. At the end of the especially all that is Russian.” All the efforts of the warring 
third year Litvinof had set his affairs on a sound footing. Life | parties, all the cries of the progressionists, all the murmurs of the 
also had regained its attractions in his eyes, and he was no longer retrogrades, seem to him to bring about no more enduring result 
under the influence of the fatal charm which had possessed him, all | than the wreaths of vapour which gradually disappear before his 
that had passed at Baden seeming to him now like adream. At | eyes under the morning breeze, and Jeave no trace behind. But 
length, one day, he writes to Tatiana, who lives on her little pro- | this dreary state of feeling arises from the fact that Litvinof has 
perty not far off. ‘The rest of the story may easily be imagined. | not been true to himself. Alter he has regained his self-respect, 

To most of M. Tourguénef's compatriots his anything but | and once more brace his energies for honest work, life wears a very 
flattering pictures of the Russian colony at Baden will be even | different appearance in his eyes. And for such honest workers as 
wore attractive than the graceful story of Litviaof's love. They ‘the Litvinof of the end of the story M. ‘Vourguénef has the 


house. 
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heartiest respect. It is to their efforts that he looks for the 
kindling of that sacred fire which is some day to consume the rank 
and noisome elements of Rusfian life. 





SHERIDAN AND SHERMAN.* 


SomE day, when the work of recording and collecting material for 
the purpose has been accomplished during the present generation, 
a vigorous, lucid, industrious, and impartial writer may be found 
to narrate as it deserves the brilliant story of the late American 
War. But the theme is so vast, the labour its adequate treatment 
would demand is so great, the combination of qualities essential to 
success are so rare, as to make it doubtful whether the fit man will 
be forthcoming. Pretenders there will bein plenty, they are already 
in the field, and the public are so easily satisfied with indifferent 
books, that poor, imperfect, and radically erroneous works readily 
meet with a lazy acceptation. Still, no one can doubt that, should 
an American Napier arise, and produce a really great work, his 
labour would eclipse that of all others. At present, the raw 
nmaterial of history and fragmentary sketches, more or less authentic, 
alone can be received with any satisfaction. Although documentary 
evidence abounds, and forms, indeed, almost a library by itself, yet 
much that it is essential to know lies buried in archives or in the 
breasts of the principal actors. We want not only systematic narra- 
tives from General Lee and General Johnston, for instance, but at 
least some of the more essential documents, orders, reports, memo- 
randa which were issued and drawn up during the conflict itself. 
The secrets of the Richmond War Office, and the military policy and 
views of Mr. Jefferson Davis and his Ministers for War, are neces- 
sary toa correct comprehension of the varying phases of the conflict. 
The bold strategy and tactics of Lee and Johnston cannot be 
appreciated without some knowledge of the information in their 
possession at the moment. Not versions framed aprés coup are 
the desiderata, but the diaries of the Commanders, the despatch 
books of the Staff, the rolls and musters, the minutes of the 
Bureau, showing the political as well as the military information 
possessed by the Generals. Time alone can make good existing 
deficiencies ; but, judging from experience, we may well doubt 
whether the chief actors will find the leisure or command the 
means necessary to full and impartial disclosures. For in the rush 

of severe conflicts, long sustained, but often ending in a complete 

disaster, despatch books, memoranda, and written words of all 

kinds are frequently lost or destroyed ; and the most conscientious 
historian, anxious to reach the hard rock of fact, finds that he can 

only build on the shifting sands of conjecture. And it seems 

to be almost a law of nature that the nearer we are toa great 

series of events, while the results are apparent enough, the less we 

know of the processes by and through which those results were 

brought about. The American War forms no exception to the 

general rule; and we can only hope that the next generation 
will profit by revelations denied as yet to the present. 

Under these circumstances, the most valuable books are those 

which detail the personal experiences of actors in the war and 
privileged spectators. The little book by “ A Staff Officer ” and 


worth of the young soldier, and he gave him a regiment of cavalry to 
command. At this period the cavalry were not considered of much 
use, and the great mistake of the United States’ War Office from the 
beginning was in not providing themselves with bodies of horse 
trained, armed, and organized to suit the country. Sheridan 
showed capacity as a leader of mounted men, but he was taken away 
from the horse before he made his mark, and promoted to be a 
brigadier-general of infantry, and he speedily arrived at the 
command of an entire division. In these positions he everywhere 
displayed not only those qualities which signalize the competent 
soldier, but the higher morale on the march and battlefield which 
discloses the man of genius. In a perilous position he held his men 
together by personal influence, making them fight as long as a 
cartridge was left, if honour and prudence required the sacrifice, 
and carrying the remnant safely away, if compelled to retreat. In 
pursuit he made his men march nearly as fast as the cavalry. 
Tried in the furnace at Stone River and Chickamauga, under 
Rosecrans, though his division was beaten, yet his sterling soldier- 
ship was only the more apparent, and in spite of reverses, due to his 
superiors, his reputation rose in value. At Stone River, his 
division, alone and unbroken, made a gallant stand to protect the 
right flank of the army, being all that remained of the right 
wing. ‘Had my ammunition held out,” he says iu his report, 
“T would not have fallen back, though such were my orders, if 
hard pressed.” It was at the battle of Missionary Ridge that 
Sheridan first fought under the eye of Grant, and an incident 
that occurred during the crisis of the action affords an admirable 
illustration of the character of the young soldier. Before march- 
ing to the assault he examined the enemy's line, and became 
impressed with a conviction that if, as his instructions seemed to 
imply, he halted after carrying the first line of rifle pits on the 
slope, his position would be untenable. He asked for explana- 
tions, and pending the return of his messenger, the brigades 
carried the first line, and lay down. ‘Then came the aide- 
de-camp with the news that it was the first line that 
was to be carried; but believing that the attack had as- 
sumed a new phase, and that he could carry the ridge, 
Sheridan would not order the men back to the pits. Indeed, 
the troops, who saw the chance, kept pressing ou step by step. 
“Captain Avery, of General Granger's staff,” writes Sheridan, 
‘here came up, and iuformed me that the original order was to 
carry the first line of pits ; but that if, in my judgment, the ridge 
could be taken, to take it. Wy judgment was that it could, and 
orders were given accordingly, obeyed with a cheer, and the ridge was 
carried.” Grant was observing the fight, and he saw how Sheridan 
decided, and dared, and won. Although he was so young, it is 
not surprising that Grant, when he became Commander-in-Chief, 
should have selected him to lead his cavalry. After the merited 
defeat of Hunter, and the consequent inroad of Early into Mary- 
land, Sherman wrote to Grant, ‘I am glad you have given 
General Sheridan the command of the forces to defend Washing- 
ton. He will worry Early to death,”—a prediction strictly ful- 
filled. ‘The later scenes of the war are fresher in men’s minds ; 
they do not forget who rode up to the rear of a routed force in the 





the ‘* Report of Major-General Sherman” are of this kind. 
Sheridan’s Staff Officer contents himself with describing the share 
of his chief in the final campaign, and especially sets forth how he | 
used his famous cavalry. Philip Sheridan is one of the triumvi- 
rate of first-rate men who came to the front on the Northern side 
during the war. Born in 1831, in Ohio, he passed his youth in 
the streets or behind a counter, until a Member of Congress sent 
the bright boy to West Point. Heentered that military school in | 
1848, and passed out in 1852, as second lieutenant of infantry, a | 
fact which shows either that his conduct or his attainments were 
in default, and, indeed, rumour imputes his comparative failure to 
his fighting propensities. Ilood, the Confederate, was in the 
same class, and the brilliant McPherson, who fell before Atlanta, 
was its head. Until 1861 Sheridan served with his regiment, 
sometimes in garrison, sometimes on the Indian frontier. It was 
here he first saw service as a dragoon, having obtained an appoint- 
ment to that arm, then engaged in fighting the Indians. In 1861, 
while still a lieutenant, he was called up to take part in the war, and 
promoted to the rauk of captain in the 15th Infantry. ‘The scene of 
his early service was Missouri, where he had to act as a sort of com- 
missary, an employment which did not suit him ; aud he quarrelled 
with his chief because he did not maintain discipline, but allowed 
his men to become marauders. Halleck fortunately discerned the 














Shenandoah Valley and converted defeat into victory, nor by whose 
personal leading and initiative Lee's flank was turned at Five 
Forks, and his column in retreat pressed so hard by the horsemen, 
and finally headed at Appomattox Court House. Any one who 
looks narrowly into the facts will discern in the foresight, decision, 
speed, audacity, resolution, and wise caution of Philip Sherjdan 
something Napoleonic. Had he been born in France ninety years 
ago, he would have become a Marshal and a Duke ; had he been 
born in England, his fine military gifts would have been lost to his 
country, or if he had entered the Army, he would have died at 
most a serjeant. 

The characteristics of General Sherman as a soldier are great 
breadth, originality, and justness of view, combined with an un- 
swerving tenacity of purpose. ‘These qualities are manifest In 
every crisis of his career, and stand out distinctly in the report he 
has made to the Committee on the Conduct of the War. He never 
underrated the task before the Federal Government; he never 
took petty views restricted to one field or one line, or the opera- 
tions of a few weeks. Surveying the map with the eye of an 
educated soldier, able to fasten on its salient and decisive points, 
he always looked to large combined operations directed against the 
vital positions, and mourned over the want of life and effort that 
attended the earlier enterprises of the War Department. And 


- - —— | when power to act fell into his hands, when his friend and 
), Reeeenee? Mind te Lee’ ‘ampaian ras *e ippineo ‘ ; . i 
With General Sheridan in Lee's Last Campaign, By a Staff OMicer. Lippincott. comrade, Grant, obtained supreme command, he exulted in the 


Report of Major-General W.T. Sherman, U.S.A. to the Comunittee on the Conduct of the : Ari — i 7 , 
War, Government Priuting Oflice, Washington. | prospect of a determined, skilful, and systematic warfare thereby 
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disclosed. Whatever share Sherman may have had, and some he 
certainly had, in suggesting the great plan the execution of which 
began in 1864, it is plain that it was definitively settled at Grant's 


head-quarters, and that the mere sight of a map, streaked with | 


red and blue lines, was sufficient to enable Sherman to ‘see all,” 
as he said, adding, and ‘‘ glad I am that there are minds now at 
Washington able to devise. . . . . All I now ask is notice of time, 
that all over the grand theatre of war there may be simultaneous 
action. We saw the beauty of time at the battle of Chattanooga, 
and there is no reason why the same harmony of action should not 
pervade a continent.” To Grant he wrote, April 4, 1564, that 
his letters gave infinite satisfaction. ‘‘ That we are now all 
to act on a common plan, converging to a common centre, 
looks like enlightened war.” The plan was executed, and 
gave Sherman Atlanta. Then befell the accident of Hood's 
rash move to the Tennessee, affording an opening visible only 
to Sherman. ‘The despatches in his report prove to a demon- 
stration that he, and he alone, was the originator of both his 
great marches, and there are indications that from the first he 
contemplated continued offensive movements, after Atlanta should 
have been taken, although the Confederate Army might still 
remain inhis front. For instance, when on the 15th of August 
he was preparing toturn Atlanta, he wrote to Halleck, “ If I 
should ever be cut off from my base, look out for me about St. 
Mark’s, Florida, or Savannah, Georgia.” As early as April he had 
decided that he could Jive in the latter State. ‘+Georgia hasa 
million of inhabitants,” he wrote; ‘if they can live, we should 
not starve. ... . . I will inspire my command, if successful, with 
my feeling that beef and salt are all that is absolutely necessary to 
life.” Grant, with that confidence in Sherman which he always 
showed, cordially endorsed his resolve not to go back, even if his 
roads were cut. ‘‘If it comes to the worst,” wrote Grant, August 
18, ‘move south as you suggest.” It is quite true that Hood's 
march towards the ‘lennessee did compel Sherman to go back, 
but not to quit his hold of Atlanta; and it also gave him the 
opportunity of making his decisive move. Even before the Con- 
federate leader started, at the very time he was outgeneralling 
Sherman, as he thought, the latter was planning his march to the 
sea. ‘‘I prefer, for the future,” he said, in a despatch to Halleck, 
‘to make the movement on Milledgeville, Millen, and the 
Savannah River.” On the 1st of October, when Hood had crossed 
the Chattahoochee, Sherman formally proposed to execute the 
plan he afterwards carried out. Ready to fight Hood, if he could 
catch him, Sherman saw at a glance that if the Confederate leader 
went as far north as the Selma Road to Tennessee, it would be a 
fine stroke ‘‘ to destroy Atlanta, and then march across Georgia.” 
He continued to press this view upon Grant, and his only fear was 
that Hood would not commit himself to a northern campaign. 
On the 16th of October, he wrote to Schofield, ‘‘I want the 
first positive fact that Hood contemplates an _ invasion 
of Tennessee. Invite him to do so. Send him a free pass in.” 
These words show the immense superiority of Sherman, and the 
marvellously just conception he alone had formed of the actual 
facts. This becomes the more evident when we see Grant, as late 
as November 1, putting it to Sherman whether it would not be 
well to ruin Hood before starting,—to destroy him first, and make 
the great move a secondary affair. But Sherman insisted with a 
pertinacity that would not be denied, and at length, on November 
2, Grant was convinced, and telegraphed the welcome words, ‘‘ Go 
on as you propose.” 


attend you. I believe you will be eminently successful, and 
worst can only make a march less fruitful of results than hoped 
for.” ‘The march was made, and the results were fruitful beyond 
al] hope. 

Very few words will suffice to show that the second great 


march originated in Sherman’s scheming brain. When he arrived | 
ae ‘ 
at the sea, he found awaiting him two letters from Grant, the 


earliest proposing that the western armies should be put across 
the only two through routes east and west, still held by the 


water to City Point. Sherman instantly declared his readiness to 
obey, but at the same time he casually remarked, ** With my 


present command I had expected, after reducing Savanah, in- 


stantly to march to Columbia, South Carolina, thence to lialeigh, 


and thence report to you.” 
upon the notice of his chief, 
greatly grieved Sherman would have | 


22ud December he again said incidentally 


but’ one easily understands how 
On the 


in a despatch to Grant, 


en to give it up. 








And after the General-in-Chief had perused | 
in their fullness and clearness the reasons upon which Sherman | 
based his project, he sent another telegram saying, ‘* Good fortune | 
at 


There was no thrusting the proposal | 


‘¢Tf Thomas can continue as he did on the 18th, I could go on 
and smash South Carolina all to pieces, and also break up roads 
as far as the Roanoke.” The mere suggestion of the plan was 
sufficient both for Grant and Halleck, and as soon as Sherman's 
despatches reached the former, he hastened to give his comrade 
carte blanche. ‘General Grant’s wishes,” wrote Halleck, “ are 
that this whole matter of your future actions should he 
left entirely to your own discretion.” Nothing could be 
more gratifying, and the man to whom the full exercise of 
his discretion was entrusted never feared any responsibility, 
Ile was ‘very glad,” indeed, that he was allowed to work his 
own way. ‘I feel no doubt whatever as to our future plans. 
I have thought them over so long and well that they appear as 
clear as daylight.” And soit proved. Let both Generals receive 
the meed of praise, Sherman for his astonishing insight and 
profound views, and Grant for the readiness with which he 
recognized the superior worth of his friend’s plan. We have 
drawn enough from the most authentic sources, the despatches 
written during the progress of events, to make plain the great 
merits of Sherman as a strategist ; but nothing except the whole 
correspondence, and some further knowledge of the man than 
these official records furnish, will enable the reader to form a 
really adequate conception of the very high rank he holds as a 
soldier. 
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Stung to the Quick. A North Country Story. By Mrs. G. Linnaus 
Banks. 3 vols. (C. W. Wood.)-—After reading about a volume and a 
half of this novel with some pleasure, we suddenly discover that it is 
a sensational novel: To judge from the first half, we thought it was 
going to be purely a novel of character. Mrs. Linnzus Banks shows us 
that she can work both of these two veins, though they rarely run in 
the same soil. Her success is greater in the first part of the book, as 
the contrast between the characters of Eva and Rhoda is skilfully 
brought out, and there is enough incident to keep the story moving. In 
the second half of the novel we are .xcited enough, and we admire the 
ingenuity of the plot and of the constant surprises. But the first half 
is possible, while the second is merely sensational, and Mrs. Linnzus 
Banks has taught us to look for nature. There are several weak links 
in her chain of events; discoveries made too rapidly, and simple pre- 
cautions too foolishly neglected. Tho whole episode of the Italian singing 
master savours more of farce than even of that reality which we expect 
in novels of incident. We grant that the idea of doing such a thing 
would oceur to a girlliko Rhoda as a fitting means of revenge, but we 
cannot believe in her carrying it out successfully, Indeod, the success 
of her other schemes appears to us improbable, and their detection after 
they had succeeded so far is not much more consistent. Still, the novel 
is readable, and its faults are not glaring. 

Cecil Casilemaine’s Gage, and other Novelettes. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—Any one who has skimmed any one of Ouida’s novels 
and recognized their inspiration, will have no difficulty in going through 
It is an 


3y Ouida. 


the same two processes with this collection of -hort stories. 
advantage that they are short, and Ouida must be given credit for some 
self-denial in not having ironed any of them out to the extent of three 
volumes. Nothing would have been easier for her than to do so, but we 
are glad that she has resisted the temptation. 

The Cabinet of the Earth Unloct:ed. 3y Edward Steane Jackson. 
(Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—An easy sketch of geological marvels 
for young children. Mr. Jackson refuses to tax young minds with the 
“hard long words taken out of those dreadful Greek and Latin languages, 
which were evidently only created and preserved for the persecution of 
young people,” and therefore he talks of the old beast instead of the 
palaotherium, the unarmed beast instead of the anoplotherium, the big 
beast instead of the megatherium, and the gigantic dreadful beast instead 
of the deinotherium giganteum. This change of nomenclature is signi- 
ficant of the style of his book, and shows what is the class of readers for 
whom he popularizes geology. 

Cause and Lifects 2 mM, the Globe we Trhahit. by R. Mackley Browae, 
F.G.S. (lL. Reeve and Co.)—For the sake of his theory Mr. Mackley 
3rowne would have done well to write more briefly, and to cultivate a 
However, his book is interesting, and there seems 


better arrangement. 
So far as we catch 


good reason for endorsing somo of his arguments. 


enemy; the second suggesting that Sherman should leave his | the drift of them, their object is to show that the British Isles were for 
j "@ | ‘ nder water : ee ee ee Oe oe “as 
artillery and cavalry at Savannah, and transport his infantry by | # long time under water, and that those peculiar features of the present 


crust which some writers attribute to volcanic agency were really pro- 
This is chielly shown by reference to boulders and to 


duced by water. 
Mackley Browne also traces the 


the geology of the Wealds, but Mr. 
Themes from its mouth to its souree with a similar view, talking of the 
time when a much larger stream flowed past Richmond Hill and the 
other high grounds bordering the present river. All this is put ina 
readable way, but we are somwewliat te mpted to overlook the controver- 
sial ground on which Mr. Mackley Browne is treading. We think him 


a guide when he is a disputant. 
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The Law of Arbitrations between Masters and Worl:men. By C. W. 
Lovesy. (Butterworths.)—This is a small legal handy book dedicated | 
to Lord St. Leonard's, the author of similar handy books, and of the | 
Councils of Conciliation Act with which this book chiefly deals. | 
The provisions of that Act and of the earlier Acts on arbitration between 
masters and workmen are clearly summarized in two chapters, and the | 
Acts themselves with some others are printed in an appendix. | 

The Friendships of Women. By William Rounseville Alger. (Triibner.)— 
It is a strange excuse for a volume of more than 400 pages, that it grew 
out of the paucity of materials existing upon its subject. But when we 
examine Mr. Alger’s method of working we are not surprised at the 
extent of his book. Most of the friendships he records do not at all 
answer to the usual definition of the word. By friends we understand 
people who are not bound by either natural or legal ties. It seems 
absurd to talk of husband and wife, father and daughter, mother and 
son, brother and sister as friends, because if any such sympathy existed 
between them it would necessarily merge in the affection arising out 
oftheir relationship. Yet the greater part of Mr. Alger’s volume is 
taken up with these instances of natural affection, to which he has given 
the name of friendship. Perhaps if he was writing for a French 
gndience there might be something worthy of remark in the fact that 
some husbands have loved their wives, and have treated them as equal 
beings. We cannot think that English or American readers will be 
wprepared for such experiences. 

Rodent Cancer; with Photographic and other Illustrations of its Nature 
ad Treatment. By Charles H. Moore. (Longmans.)—The only thing that 
atall reconciles us to the perusal of this book is that Mr. Moore has had 
great success in the treatment of rodent cancer, and that his observations 
lead him to conclude that even those cases which have hitherto been con- 
sidered hopeless are capable of being relieved. Such a statement will lead 
nedical men to view the book with considerable interest. It is purely 
3 book for the profession. 

The Reform and Registration Acis, 1832-1867. Edited by James Bigg. 
(Waterlow.)—Mr. Bigg'’s work will be useful as containing the several 
Acts which relate to Parliamontary voting. We cannot say that we 
think much of it as a sample of an expurgated digest of the statute law. 
Acollection of Acts on any subject almost always preserves the defects 
of the Acts themselves, if it does not aggravate those defects by being 
sili more deficient in arrangement than the separate efforts of our 
draughtsmen and legislators. If a digest is to do nothing more than 
collect in one volume all the verbose clauses of all the Acts that bear on 
any one subject—and this seems to be Mr. Bigg’s plan—we could easily 
do without it. If the style of the future digest is to be that of Mr. 
Bigg’s introduction, we could spare it even more readily. How do 
twenty-five statutes comprise a digest? We thought the object of a 
digest was to comprise statutes. 

The Sale and Transfer of Shares in Companies. By Kenelm Edward 
Digby. (Sweet.)—The great merit of Mr. Digby’s little book is that he 
does not shrink from conclusions, In the clearest and neatest way he 
shows that the recent decisions on the effect of the Companies’ Act are 





directly contradictory. Some such doubts must have occurred to many 
hwyers. But none have had the hardihood to place the conflicting | 
jadgments in close juxtaposition, and to show that if one is followed, the 

inevitable result will be that the other must be disregarded. It doas | 
not appear that this conflict arises from the wording of the Companies’ 

Act, though it is well known that this Act is unusually clumsy. The 

intention of the Act in the particular point to which Mr. Digby alludes 
isclear enough, but the iuterpretation put on the clause has made all 
the difficulty. 
the judges have to decide according to the morits of particular eases, | 


There is no distinct principle involved, and, therefore, 


while there are certain arbitrary and fictitious principles of law to which 
hey must still pay a sort of deference, and with which they must be 
Of this latter kind is the myth of 
! 


’ 
io 


careful not to come in collision. 


privity, while the absenco of any definite principle as to the transfer of 


shares after winding up has led to serious differences between the Equity 


Judges. Mr. Digby's book shows that these differences must be com- 


posed by a clear onactment. 


ave issued a very nico pocket-book | 


+ 


in most 


The Royal Insurance Compai y | 
! 


aud almanack, like other pocket-books and almanacks respects, 
but specially devoted to spreading the statistics and terms of their own | 
| ciety, The report for 1566 is included, which states that in the Fire 


sranch the conflagrations had been so large as to yield a net 1973 on the 


year of 28,1637. and this, the of 


ugh the fire premiums 
47,271 

of the premiums of the previous year. 
ever, been improving during the last six months, and the Life business | 


tho yoar had | 
7.2712, more than 33,0007. i unee 


teached the immense sum of 4 
The thre business ned, how- 


seems to be thoroughly sound, yielding a large and generally an in- 


creasing reserve fund every year. On the whole, the directors were 


Possibly justified in continuing the old rate ef dividend and bonus— 


together, 7s. per share—though we should have thought a reduced 


liridan » 2 . -y : 1 ~~ 
vidend would have been wiser, « lering that the payment of the 


+2 1 , , >: . . 
ividend exliausts the amount at the credit of protit and loss standing 


a the end of tl 


made, and 


w@ year 1866. As no encroachment on the reserve is 

as the last six months are more favourable, the directors 

May, no doubt, fairly defend their rathor sancuine policy. Their report 
- ) I 


Seems thorovghly frank. 


! . . . e 4? . 
| miss is very like that of the school whic 


| stantiation 


| in basing elaborate views upon single texts of Scripture. Fo 


’ command of his bishop : 


Children of the State: the Training of Juvenile Paupers. By Florence 
Hill. (Macmillan.)—Miss Hill has chosen a good and sugestive title, 
and has collected much information that is equally good atl suggestive. 
[t is a pity that her book should be so deficient in style nd arrange- 
ment as to counteract all these advantages. We are afral that most 
people will find the book difficult to read, and will not fom a precise 
notion as to what has been done for poor children, at whatcost it has 
been done, and what are the results of such experiments. It is true 
that we learn the details of some isolated attempts, and that ve are told 
what is the cost of bringing up children in such places as Miss Uwining’s 
Industrial Home, and similar institutions. But in order to now how 
far such steps can be taken with the great majority of pauper :hildren, 
wo must be told much more than this, and we must learn if it ispossible 
for the experiment to be tried on a sufficient scale. If we unerstand 
Miss Hill, of which we are by no means sure, she is opposed to eacation 
by masses, and she certainly gives striking instances of the helplssness 
induced by an absence of individual effort. But are the homes that 
have been established for small numbers suflicient, and if not themelyes 
sufficient, can they be multiplied ? 

Lhe Dogmatic Faith: Bampton Lectures fur 1867. By Edward Car- 
bett. (Rivingtons.)—Dogma, according to Mr. Garbett, means reveaed 
truth, and the dogmatic faith is that which has always been held by tie 
Christian Church, and can be proved from the Scriptures. The line & 
thought pursued in the eight lectures which support this proposition is 
clearly sketched out in the first, and an analysis of the contents of the 
book would merely repeat Mr. Garbett’s own paragraphs. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a brief discussion of some points which 
seem to us unsatisfactory. Although Mr. Garbett professes to maintain 
the distinction between dogma and dogmatism, he sometimes forgets it 
when it becomes most material. The passage quoted from Colenso’s 
sermons as a note to p, 22 rather illustrates our meaning. Again, at p. 
32, Mr. Garbett talks of the persecuting spirit displayed towards Galileo 
as arising from the unfaithfulness of the Church, and her teaching 
dogmas which were not contained in or could not be proved from Holy 
Writ. The fault, he says later, was in the men who misunderstood the 
Scriptures, not in the Scriptures which were misunderstood. Then are 
the present interpreters infallible, and can all the dogmas which are 
insisted upon against the Bishop of Natal be more clearly proved 
from the Scriptures than the dogma of the sun’s motion? Mr. Garbett 
does not seem to have made up his mind very fully about the duty of 
inquiry. In one place he says that according to Christianity man is 
bound to use his reason. “The duty of a personal inquiry into 
truth is prominent in Scripture.” But thon it seems later on that 
this searck for truth is to be completed at a very early age. A man 
who has become a member of the Church of England, either by adult 
baptism or confirmation, has passed from inquiry to belief, and the man 
who has accepted orders in the Church of England is placed undera 
“The position of inquiry is inconsistent 
with the first conditions of the office.” True, he is not to be blindly 
obstinate; ho is to be teachabla, he is to think and to learn. But 
if inquiry is to be made during boyhood, and there are to be such 
limits to it after the mind has gained its full development, we cannot 
Mr. Garbett seems to us 


still more cogent obligation. 


think the process will be other than illusory. 
rather given to shrinking from the logical results of extreme orthodoxy. 
He qualifies some of his arguments with a care which leads to contradic- 

He is supremely in others where no one disputes his 
The great objection to these latter arguments is that his pre- 
» he supposes himself to be con- 


tion. 
premiss. 


triumphant 


futing, and his safe victories look as if they were gained with a stupend- 


| ous effort. 


Tracts for the Day: Essays on Th Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley. (Lougmans.)—This volume is a collection of theo- 
logical essays which were published separately under the same editor- 
ship as tho Church and the World, and whi 


we . e 4 : , + +f 
The subjects of the essays are chiefly those on waich 


Jagic dl Suhjects. 


- were written apparently by 


the same authors. 
the Church of Rome differs from the Church of England, and we do not 


| think that we are doing the writers of the essays an injustice in saying 


that their views coincide with those of the former body. Auricular 
confession, purgatory, seven sacraments, extreme unction, and transub- 
seem to be distincily recognized and advocated. Much 
ingenuity is shown in getting rid of the plain words of the Articles, and 
r instance, 
in the tract on the Real Presence, after quoting the statement that the 
sacramental bread and wine are not to be adored, the writer says, of 


course adoration of the bread and wine considered in themselves would 


| be a piece of stupid idolatry, but bread and wine in union with the body 


There is a very curious tract on 
It is a pleasant 


and blood of Christ are adorable. 
easuistry, at the end of which several cases are given. 
exercise to resolve such doubts, and not the less pleasant that probably 
In. the ove 
of 


no two men would agree as to the right conclusion. case 


which comes nearest the heart of the writers, tha the rector who 
bishop, thinking that he 


introduces vestments against the wish of his 


| acts according to ecclesiastical law, there is a remarkable fallacy in 


It is said that he does rightly because the authority of 


Bat is the 


the argument. 
the law is a higher sanction than the wish ef the bishop. 
rector’s opinion as to the teaching of the law of greater weight than the 

for 


li it is, what is his use a bishop ? 
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Studies inEnglish Prose. By Joseph Payne. (Virtue.)—This book 
is meant forstudents of English as a language, not so much for students 
of its literaure as a literature. The various samples are chosen in 
chronologicl order, beginning with King Alfred, who has to be trans- 
lated, andending with Mr. Ruskin. All the earlier specimens are 
accompanid with full and excellent notes, making the language clear, 
and tracirg both its origin and its development. The critical notes 
appended to the latter specimens are not always so sound. But it is 
easy to fiid differences of opinion, while facts are stubborn things, and 
Mr. Payre confesses his obligation to others for his knowledge, while he 
sometines relies too much on his own judgment. 

A Franch Country Family. By Madame de Witt, née Guizot. Trans- 

lated by the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman. (Strahan.)—We 
suppos that we may believe Miss Mulock when she says that this book 
is traslated from the French. But we assure her that such faith is not 
acquied without an effort, and that we grudge any nation save our 
own the paternity of so exquisite a story. That Miss Mulock has trans- 
latel it well, if she has translated it, and has done well to translate it, 
if me has translated it, follows necessarily from our first premiss. But 
wiether the story is French or English, our readers will do well to road 
it and they will probably agree with us at the end that the more books 
of the kind we have the better. We should like to go on for ever 
reading about these French-named children, their kitten and their 
rabbits, their surprising efforts of cookery, their manufactures, and 
their secrets. Though their names are French, their ways are not 
unlike those of their English contemporaries, and it is just possible that 
the rising generation in this island may be reconciled to the existence 
of other nations by such a pleasant introduction to their children, and 
by the discovery of so many points of contact. 

The Life and Reign of David, King of Israel. By George Smith, 
LL.D., F.A.S. (Longmans.)—The most conspicuous feature of this 
book is the way in which the Psalms are woven into the text so as to 
give them a more directly autobiographical meaning than they are in- 
vested with by their arrangement in the Bible. Several passages which 
are obscure are also aptly elucidated, and the whole book gives usa 
clear picture of the life of King David. Dr. Smith says rather strangely 
in his preface that “although there is not a sentence in the volume 
calculated to wound the feelings of any believer in revelation, yet he is 
greatly mistaken if a calm, common-sense consideration of the course of 
Biblical study here placed before the reader is not calculated to dispel 
many pernicious errors and unsound notions.” We have hardly ex- 
amined this conclusion, but we wonder at the way in which it is reached. 
Dr. Smith cannot mean that, as a general rule, pernicious errors cannot 
be dispelled without wounding the feelings of believers in revelation. 

Family Prayers for Five Weeks. By William Wilson. (Nimmo.)— 
The author of this book does not wish to impeach the excellence of any 
of the existing works of the same class. But he has found that religious 
feelings need variety in their mode of expression, as they are various in 
their nature and direction. It is with a view of supplying this want 
that he has published his book. We think it will answer its purpose. 


Stars of Earth; or Wild Flowers of the Months. By Leigh Page 
(Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.)—A pretty and pleasantly 
written book, which will serve as a companion in many country inieliies, 
and will invest meadows, woods, and hedgerows with new interest. 
Taking the months in their order, the author describes, depicts pe 
illustrates the wild flowers which each season claims for its own, and 
on which so many poets have dwelt with native or borrowed rapture 
Among the poets quoted in this book a much larger space ought to how 
been allotted to Tennyson, whose love of nature is not only free from 
all straining and affection, but is shown by a perfection of art and 
a power of imagery in which no one elso has approached him, This 
remark is not misplaced, as the author of Stars of Earth quotes freely 
from other poets, and relies for an effect on their descriptions as much 
as on a careful enumeration of floral attributes. 
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Lyell’s (Sir C.), Principles of Geology, vol 2, new ed, a ....(Murray) 16 0 
Morning Thoughts, Devout Meditations for Every Day, by R.J.C., crsvo (Laurie) 5 0 
Ned Locksley, the Etonian, cr 8v0, Dds .............ees00ceees wanoed (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Nicholas (T.), The Pedigree of the English People, 2nd ed, 8vo ...... (Longman) 16 0 
Plumptre (R. W.), Fourteen Plain Sermons on the Apostolical Miracles (Purkis) 5 0 
Rector’s (The) Homestead, a Simple Story, 2 vols cr 8vo . (Newby) 21 6 
Robertson's Sermons Preached at Brighton, 2nd series... S n & Elder) 50 
Rutter (H.), Silk and Tea Tables, royal 8vo ............. .-(E. Wilson) 10 0 
Savage Club Papers, edited by Halliday, cr 8vo, bd ...(Tinsley) 20 
Scenes of Wonder in many Lands, 12mo................+ Nelson) 10 


...(Strahan) 31 6 


Schwartz, The Man of Birth and the Woman of the People, 3 vols 
(Black) 36 


Scott (Sir W.). Poetical Works, Roxburgh ed, vol 4, 12mo, half-bound 













Seiss (J. A.), The Gospel in Leviticus, 12m0.,..........ccssccccereceeseessceseeseees (Jack) 46 
Stanley (Dean), Address on the Connection of Church and State...(Macmillan) 10 
Stories on the Festivals of the English Church, l6mo ............. ...(Hodges) 56 
Sword and Gown, by Author of Guy Livingstone, cr 8vo, bds. ...(Tinsley) 20 
Taylor (R.), The Past and Present of New Zealand, 8vo ...... eseseeeee( Macintosh) 10 6 
Thackeray's Works, new uniform ed, The Newcomes, vol 2 ...(Smith & Elder) 7 ¢ 

60 


Tuckerman (H. T.), The Collector, Essays on Books, Newspapers, &c. (Hotten) 
Turner (T.), Sixth English Reading Book, part 1, cr 8vo............ (Groombridge) 
Twemlow's Facts and Fossils to Prove the Deluge of Noah, 8vo ......(Simpkin) 
Wilberforce (W.), Life of, by Bishop of Oxford, er 8vo .. .-.(Murray) 10 9 
Young (R.), a Commentary on the Holy Bible, cr 8V0..........+0.ee00006.(F ullarton) 11 0 


















. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS 


REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.— 


| i LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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R 
M for the ABOLITION of the IRISH CHURCH.— 
The LONDON WORKING-MEN'’S ASSOCIATION 
hereby convene a MEETING on TUESDAY EVENING 
nex’, March 31. at the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen 
street, Lincoln's Inn flelds, in support of the above 
Resolutions, now before the House of Commons, 
Mr. GEORGE POTTER in the chair. 

Admission tree. Doors open at 7. Chair taken at 

8 o'clock. By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARTWELL, Secretary. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
, for LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden road, London. 

The SUMMER TERM is from APRIL 24th to JULY 
30th. Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 
Guineas: Middle School, 40 Guineas; Elementary 
School, 50 Guineas per annum, 

Payment reckoned from entrance. 

Governess Students received, Certiticates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with list of reverend patrons and | 


lady patronesses, address Mrs, MOREL, Lady Principal, 
at the ( 


tollege. 
BRI *HTON.—36 AND 37 MEDINA VILLAS 


THEOPHILUS DAVIES 


3 » trained in all the branches of a Liberal 
English education, as well as in Latin, French, and 
German, music. singing, and drilling. 

The terms, which are inclusive, may be learned on 
application to Mrs. DAVIES. 

REFEREES, 

W. B. Hodgson, Esq., LL.D., one of the Examiners in 

London Universi 








The TICKET OFFICE at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE is OPEN DAILY from 10 till 4 o'clock, for 
the ISSUE of VOUCHERS securing TICKETS. 

Letters by post, enclosing remittances, duly attended 
to. 
At all previous Festivals, as the time drew near, 
thousands of persons from the country and elsewhere, 
were unable to procure such tickets us they desired. 

The Festival Committee, therefore, can ouly remind 
intending visitors that early application alone will ensure 
the best positions. 


YOUNG LADY and MAHOMET'S 
P COFFIN FLOATING in the AIR. Spiritual 
Manifestations, a la Home, daily at 3and 8. Astronomy 
splendidly illustrated; the Solar System: the Starry 
Heavens, Spectrum Analysis, considered in Professor 
Pepper's Lectures, on Monday and Friday, at quarter 
to 2 and half-past 7. Lectures by Thomas Tobin, Esq., 
on the Progress of Architecture in England. Explora- 
tions in Abyssinia, by Thomas Baines, Esq.,the Mar- 
vellous Automaton Chess Player plays daily, at 4 and 
half-past 7. The Chassepot and other Rifles, by J. L. 
King, Esq —ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 


ean MACHINES. 











W. F. THOMAS and CO. 

\ inom CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 ds. 
LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 


on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
REGENT CIRCUS, 


CHEAPSIDE, and 


° 
OXFORD STREET. 
. TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
( Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 





J.D. Morell. ‘L.D., HM's Inspector of Schools, 

R. H. Hutton A., Engietield Green, 

J. S. Laurie, emple, formerly H.M.'s 
Inspector of § 

Hodgson Pratt of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Tuble Delicacic of the highest quality, 

manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL. Pur- 

veyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, | 


f the World, and whole- 
juare, London. 


old retail in al) parts 


sale at the Manufactory, Soho ¢ 


proved to answer perfectly, A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption, Machine- 
|} made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
| Without increased cost, 

26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 








siverpool; Cornhill ; and Chariug 
russ, London, 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,401,005, the 
Fire Revenue to £886,816, and that of the Life | 
£259,039. 

The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES wo third 7 af 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-worll 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims ur 
paid thirty days after admission. 

Fire Premiums falling due at Lady Day must be 
renewed on or before April 9. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


Offices—Dale street, I 











ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED, and their TWO GUINEA MELTON 
CLOTH OVERCOATS are patronized by Travellers 
all over the World. 
Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea. 
Riding Habits, Three to Six Guineas, 
Equestrian Outfits Complete. 

Hi. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street: 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
piecserey were dee Sei. op eee 
~ ecalmanalanae! LIVERIES, _ best, a 
KR moderate prices, 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, sn! 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 














——$——— 





F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, | 


VRAGRANT SOAP 
| The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE TABLE! 
| is famed for its delightful fragrance and benelos 
| effect on the skin. 
| Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentes s 
| the Self-Fitting Candles, Sold by Chemists, Oil # 
| 
| 
| 








Italian Warchousemen, and others, 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 





_ *p 

KATHART’S HAIR RESTORE 
J restores Grey Hair in a few days to its Orley ! 
Colour, without staining the skin, or even soiling @ 
| finest linen. ' 
Price 3s 6d and 5s per bottle, free by post for 54 an 
78 stampe.—177 Newington Butts, London, 
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ia POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND NEWS. 
3: PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT TWO O'CLOCK, 

e CONTAINS : 

':!  Fullest General News of the Week—Latest Quotations in the 
+: Commercial World—Special and Exclusive Intelligence—Reviews 
)v¢ # of Books and other Publications—Articles on Politics, Education, 
ifthe Drama, Fine Arts, and other Social Subjects—Records of the 
ae Universities and Public Schools. 

Y and 









AN 


KDITION FOR INDIA, | 
China, aa a Kastern Settlements, 


SENT POST FREE VIA MARSEILLES, PRICE SIXPENCE, PUBLISHED 
IN TIME FOR EACH OUTGOING MAIL, CONSISTING OF 





7s 
pLET” i * 


«-<ft Complete Summary of General News of Interest to Residents 






pecial Reports of the Money, Share, and Produce Markets, and 


Abroad. 





OFFICE :—45 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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rv | DUBLIN EXHIBITION. | 















































Ports—Crusted ... 
newly bottled . 
Clarets—Pure sound wines. 
Fine, with bouquet 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry y 
pints, 20s, 30s, 

First Brands h 

72s; pints, 


24s, 






paid up on the Shares or Share Warrants. 
~ ager: 
Henry HAyMEN, Esq.. ¢ man—Chairman of the 
Don Pedro North Del Rey Gold Mining Company 
(Limited). 
Bankers—The Imperial Bank (Limited) 


sondon, 












75s, 90s 


36s, 54s; 


J 54s, 66s, 
es, quarts, 





| 


6 Lothbury, 





< 


“a dry, quarts, 66s, 














So.icrrors—Messrs, Wilkins, Blyth, and Marsland, 10 | _, A ; 
3 i St. Swithin’s lane, E.C Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale. & Bro ywn, 485, 60s, 72s, 90s, 
AGE The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of ail kinds, 


J. Somer -Moore and Co. 
Brazil—Me John Moore and Co. 
BrokKER—John H. Golding, Esq.. 3 W: arnford court, 

Throgmorton street, Lo udon. 
SECRETARY—Mr. Fred, W. Sn 
Temporary Offices—12 Bishopsgate stre 





LAZENBY and Si IN have been induced to embark 
Trade. by the numerous inquiries of their 
good sound Wii und have imported 
large aad carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous F 0 ign cc onnections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


| 

The transfer has been arranged under the following | EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
conditions, viz., £10,000 to be paid as follows:—£5,000 | —WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
within one month after the Company has received | Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
notice from Brazil that the property has been legully | play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
transferred to this Company, and the remaining £0,000 | stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
within six months from that date. : varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 

The Directors are of opinion that by purchasing the prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
property for this small amount they wiil be enabled to | make his establishtheut the most distinguished in this 
close the cay ite - account for a Jess sum than any Com- | oountry , 
pany of a lar kind, and that consequently the Tidets “—— 
dividends Bane le to the shareholders will be propor- ~sgteerveesee ab -abage tose 
tionately increased. Shower Baths, from pers 

The Mines are situated about 22 miles from Ouro | Lamps (Moderateur), from...6s 0d to £8 10s each, 
Preto, the capital of the province of Minas Geraes, and All other kinds at the same rate. 

Colza Vil . 3s 9d per gallon. 


between the famous Mine of Gongo Soco and the Don 
Pedro North Del Rey Mines. r r ny > 
The highway from the interior passes through the | VE NDERS, STOV BS, I IRE-IRONS 
estate, so that its position, as regards supplies of pro- ; and C HIMNE Y-PIEC ES.—Buyers of the ab 
visions and materials, is most favourable. | are requested. before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
There is a Jacotinga lode at the eastern section of the | LIAM 8S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain 
property, and on the estate are several gold-bearing | Such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
quartz mines, the principal of which are the Sao Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
Vicente Mine, Fox's Mine, Funcho's Mine, and Morro | #8 cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
| novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s 


das Almas Mine. 
e estate was purchased by the East Del Rey 
on ne ae eee , a + | to £83 108; Bronzed Fend ‘Ts, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s: Steel Fenders, 8 to £11; ditto, with rich 


Company in 1864 for the sum of £16,000, and further 
ormolu ornaments. from ts to £18: Chimney- near. 
from £1 88 to £100; ‘-[rons, from 3s 3d t t to 


Liverpool—Messrs E 
in the Wine 
customers for 
and laid down a 









th. 
et Within, E.C. 





The object of the present undertaking is to develop 
an extensive gold-mining property, lately belonging to 
the East Del Rey Mining C omps any (Limited), and for | 
which a provisional contract has been entered into H 
with the liquidators of that Company. 








£20 Os each. 
£6 0s each, 


+seee128 6d to 
Ss Od to 















Pure ¢ 















BIRMINGHAM—Manufact« 








large sums haye been expended on the mine for the 
erection of machinery and the development of the Fire 

£448. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOV ES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


lodes. Success seemed to have crowned the efforts of 
\ JILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL | 


the Company, when, in the autumn of 1865, the produce 
of gold covered the working expenses, and bid fair to 
leave a considerable profit. A bar of poor ground, | 
however. intervening, a check was given; and it was nD atti a: ‘ rane . 
only when the funds of the Company were exhausted | FURNISHING TRON M( INGER, by appoint- 
that the mine again presented indications of another , Ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 

reat and favourable change, and it was not till after | LOGUE gratis and post-f It contains upwards of 
& ‘ ~ 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 


this date t the Company was declared to be legally 
entitled to the Jacotinga formation. 

Dish Covers. Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 






lic 











Iyto examine | 
in repre- 
and 
of | 





Mr. W. Furst (whow cg are iar peci 
the Mine), and Captain Treloar, both concur 
senting it as having a most pri a. g appearance, 
yielding gold stuff of rich produce. About a quart 







































a ton of ore was broken in the presence of Mr. Furst, Mu rble Chimney-Pieces, 
and a box full was sent to England. and having been hen Ranges 
carefully assayed, yielded at the rate of 384 oz. of gold mps, Gaseliers 
per ton. this being the avers from ten samples a Treys. 
Smaller quantities of stone ussa vieldedover 260 oz ms andl Kettles, 
to the ton. Some of the stone showed gold tu the > Cutlery, 
naked eye, but the ere selected f and Candelabra, 
the fact of their st ] he inference nd Toilet Ware, 
that the lode as aw hole -is very r r fron and Brass Bedsteads, 
highly satisfactory, and seeing that a yield of i | Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
f gold per ton of ore, if raised in large quantitics, | Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
>a profit, there can be no reason to doubt that ' ee ry Goods, &., 

the out further sm i of capital will soon | With List of P rie es and Plains of the Twenty large 
lead to very remu tive I Show Rooms, at Oxford street, W 1A, 2 

As before mentioned, there has been discovered upon 4 Newman street; 4 and & Perry's place; and 1 
the property ¢ votings formati (the lode in which | Newman yard, London, < 


which on the 





on of 





cut), an examin 











































] ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field | STARCH. 
and Cv).—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 
ENDS 
’rize Medal Pa 1e Can kd per] 
Cunadian Forciaes Cention Iss perth. | Tie QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
Petro-Stearine Candles 2d a ! 
Stearine Candles .......csccccceeessseese ‘ | INDIGESTION, 





Patent Wax and Sperm Candle lutd ail sae se . 
Petroline Trans eparent Candies with plain P | TORTON » CAMOMIL 1D P ILLS.— A 
GON cicncnsentnasesvactionterencdastnseseeeninccenes Is Od Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
12 WIGMORE STREET, C AV ENDISH SQUARE. | Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 13d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 





‘DIA. | 


has been actua - ane 
Ger of Me, re as mere pastolay eed By he | VERLAND TRUNKS for IN on 
lirectors of the East Del Rey Compar Mr. Furst h - 
pt a os ner Ba peo : ne th Ilustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, " . sage —- aia: | Sin 
art had Sea ee sal . iad i vee a A oe cae tide “ Li Lie s’ Travelling ge s. Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, ») E PS I N E.—SIL \ ER ME D: AL. _ 
erty, anc ius shown at § > whe is be - A ee _ 
Tote ned from similar formations in Brazil, some of them in Furuiture, &e., will be forwarded on application Puris Exhibition, 1867—Morson’s Pepsine Wine 
having yielded immense quantities of gold, as f >. 1 THIDES TE Rie id GL ENNY, Outtitters, next door tv | Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
stant the G ngo a ; pole Somerset Hou Strand, London, | digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and 5 
t 1€, ! RASS Le cumnaiesitiens ae 2 . ‘ : ‘ row lussell square, 

in three days . or about £25,000 wor > 743 7 | 31, 3%, and 124 Southampton row, Russe 
gold. Another recent instance of concise ep ate JE DST EADS, BEDDING, and BED- | London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 64, 
Mines is that of the Don Pedro Company > ROOM FURNIT URE.—An [ustrated Catalogue, | globules in bottles from 2s. 

It is the intention of the Directors of thisCompany to With prices of 1.000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- | 
instruct their Superintendent to prosecute vig y | TURE; sent (free by post) on apy lic ition to FILMER EFORE CONSULTING a DEN NTIST, 
the working of the Jacot or which the nature | aud SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32. Ber street inspect (free of charge), Mr. WEBB'S newiy 
of the ground offers great fe : : Oxford street, W.—I fand 35 Charles street. invented and unequalles i npect mens of mechanical work, 

Prospectuses and forms on for = - constructed on tae only patented improvements au 
may be obtained at the offices of the Company rt LS ee existence worthy of notice, 27 New Bond street. NB 
the Bankers, Solicitors, and Bre ker ¥ USE ONLY THE Late with Mr, Eskell, 8 Grosvenor street, Treat - 
, The “een = os upon ¢ Fs h . ure applied for m tully stating terms und explaining his painless ab 
e paid to the mpanys Bankers upon applic : inimitable svstem. free ost. 
this sum will be returned if no allotment be made to Gi I iF EN ei i ie I E L D | cae ; — ae 
the applicant. RHEUMATISY, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &e. 


shove | SOs 





NHANDELIERS in 





BRONZE and 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 
MHER SAO VICEN’ r EK MINING 7 IN AHAN’S LL WHISKY.— ) ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM ant 11 
COMPANY (Limited). iis celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the AMDELABBA, MOvERATOR LAMPs, in Bry = u, 
Capi 50.000, in 10,009 Shares of £5 h. Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild. mellow, delicious, Chi ay and Glass, STATUETTES in Parian, \ ‘ 
The liability the St lidera and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 4s sd each, at other bated ts, in a Show-Room erect cd eXprecsly 
Bi sed ey Me f th as arehole the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- | for these articles, ; 
amount of thei , 5 cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at | OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
“ rs ¥ la Windmill street, London, W.—Obrerve the red s¢ eee ae ae ea R ( 
sneha rast . piuk label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisk) ( SLER’S ( YSTAL GLASS 
re eri n ' 2 42 
re Certificates int | ‘HANDELIERS, Wail Lights 1d Lustres f 
» Warrants being t1 | wie —— . J CHAN al ; its, and Lustres fo 
out anv transfer deed by the delivery | ny LAZENBY and SON .beg to direct | Gos and Candles, Table Glass, &e. : 
Warrants (Scrip). . . | Bde attention to the following Price List of Wines: | Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 lis, 
Deposit for Registered Shares—5s. per share on appli- | Z | Glass Dessert Se s for 12 persons, from £2, 
cation, and 5s. per share on allotment. | Sherries—Good dinner wines ......... | All articles cert in plain figures, 
Deposit for 8 rrants (Scrip)—4s. per share on | Fine wines, pale or golde Ornamental! Glass, English and Foreign, suitable ¢ 
~ lication. aa £4 15s, per share on allotment. Amoniil lado and Manzanilla . Presents, gu, suitable for F 
The dividends will be paid in proportion to the amount | Vino de Pasto. a full, dry wine. rv | Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
’ ey cuted, , a 






45 Oxford street, W, 
1d Show -Rooms, Broad 
hed 1 
ASSAM TEA 

Can now be procured genuine from the 

TPPE R ASSAM TEA COMPANY'S 
DEPOT, 69 King William street, London, E.C.— 
| ephis Tea is sold pure as received direct from the Com- 
Plantations in Assam. It is far superior to 


LONDON—Show-Rooms 
















L807, 





strect, —Est abli 


























/ pany ‘3 
China Tea in flavour, and Lapa anced ane , Terma 
cash, © ape i, 25 6d per Ib. ; Souc hong, 43 per lb.; and 
| Pekoe, 4s pe r Ib, vos sr with remittances sh =f be M 
io» eee 1 to the Manager of the Depot of the H 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY (Limited), 69 6 
| King William street, London, E.C, wu 
PARIS EXHIBITION, TWO GoLD MEpaLs. : 
IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT -- 
4 of MEAT. as distinguished from “ LIEBiG's re 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more j 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuin: and the 
of perfect tiavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is Lo 





£ 
g 





on ever nuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 













Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 4lb., 7s 6d; 41b.. 48; 






20z., 28, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea, 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Cr 
and Blackwell, andall wholesale houses, and of Liebig 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS' 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS. 

The public ure respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS' ' SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester: Messrs. C ROSSE and BLACKWELL: 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


iE ‘s and SON 
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LAZENBY 


Ss Pp ICKL Es, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS 


LAZE NBY 















































and SON, sole proprietors of the eeu Recei ts, N 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Conii- whi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by thir Fift: 
name, are compelled to caution the public agai 1e Ager 
infe rior prepari utions which are put up and labe n con} 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to misle.d Al 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuriag Det 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed thit F 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at the Com 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portmaa 
square, London, W. - 
Priced Lists post free on application. H 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—C AU TTION.— Blac! 
, The admirers of this celebrated Sauce ar Th 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle | Fire 
the well known label, signed * Elizebeth Laz Th 
This label is protected by perpetual injunecti Yew 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none ca in 












=. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, P 
London, sole proprietors of the Re 


























niin square, | 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this ¢ n 
from the fact that their lube!s are closely imitated wit A 
a view to deceive purchasers, The 
‘ ‘1. 
vetable Grocers, Drugzgists, and Oil BOUS ¢ 





Sold by all res; 



































































{OLES'S ALGA MARINA is the ouly 


sag weed 
( 7 ntrated the Seawet - 






) ence of 





really Conce 








It is daily increasing in celebrity as a Re: or Chrer 
ul 


( 





Acute or 


whether 




























kinds of Rheumatism, 
immediately relieving the pain, and speedily cur 

disease s the best remedy for Spinal Affe 

Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Sere vfulot us 
| Swellings, and all those affections for which the - 

side is pee oe ui. Sold in bottles, 28 9d, 45 6d, 

j and IIs each, by T. KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Church- tartar 
yard, London, and by all Chemists, A Pamphlet wil gums, 

Price 2: 


A be forwarded (post free) on receipt of one stamp. 
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ANK of AUSTRALIA. 

+ Incorpora val Charter, 1847. 
CRE! ar 4 | $ issued npon 
towns in “Sout! » Australia 
Apply at the Roy ul 
’ nd, and at the 


LETTERS of 
Adelaide anc the princip 
inted and co! 


ondon, 


] t, 
WwW IL L [AM . iy "RDY, Manager. 


QOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
b Lombard street. London, and North John street, 
Liverpool. 
CAPITAL. 000,000. 
BONUSES hitherto among the 
y any Office. 
ll new participating Life Assur- 
share in an increased proportion 
in accordance with the Resolution of 
eeting. 
. rate Premiums. 
aL INCOME nearly £500,000, 
PERCY M. DOVE. Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, Secretary in London. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham Duncan James Kay, Es 
Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, E 
Eerry George Gordon, Esq.| P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. }_ MP. 
Manag r—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are pre pared to issue Debentures on 
the fo! towing terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., 
1. und for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 


Company's UI 


largest ever 


IR 
ANN 


for 6 
years 
n! um, 


—= cations for particulars to be made at the office of 


Palmerston buildings. Old Broad street, 
Rk. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS 


the Company, 
London. By order, 


YOLONIAL 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to | 


effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
. with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
uther particulars application to be “made at the 
of the oe any, Palmerston buildings, Old 
street, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


Br ad 


Established 1824, and incorporated by Roya! Charter. 
ACOTTISIT UNION INSURANCE 
( ‘OMP ANY (Fire and Life), 

37 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Moderate rates of premium. Liberal 
Prompt settlemen 


conditions, 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
No 37 Cornhill, London, 
MHE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750.000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE IS EBREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 

uts throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
now have the benefit of the Repvcep 
er cent. 
prospectus and other information apply 
Compuny'’s Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


[AND- IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
SURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge street, 
! ifria » B.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom, Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696, Extended to Life. 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 


to the 


RETURNS FOR 1867. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

rE D »» per Cent. of the Premiums 
standing. 


the Premiums 


wove > Me ars 
umulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866)—£1,126,541, 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
ous of good position and character 


( Th [ENT AL BANK CORPORATION, | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 50th 
capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve 


1851, fund, 


Paid-up 
$444,600, 
The Corporation 


grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills pay able at Bom bay, Caleutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
n, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
M tius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
ined at their office. They also issue circular | 
for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

y undertake the ageney of parties connected with 
- the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
erest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 

remittances between the above-named depend- 


mncies 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
ble at LO days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
4e terms for which may be ascertained on applicatior 
at the'r office, 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, L863. 
oS , ee 
\ THITE AND SOUND. T EE TIL are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentitrice, 
imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath | 
rice 2s 94 per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. | 
*,* Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” | 


— 


+ end ot 


| retaine: 


} ing advar 


August, | -— 


it 
| be tilled up, 


FOREIGN and COLONL 


: he 
GOV 


moderate . 

capitalist in diminishing the r Kc of investing in Forei 

and Colonial Government St . by spreading the in- 
vestment over a number of different Stocks, and reserv- 
ing a portion of the extra interest as 2 Sinking Fund to 


pay off the original capital. 


thin the 

ted, s £ 1.000.000 
1 with ordinary 

ve rece 


italist who at any time wi 
ears had inve r 
Stocks, selecte 
would, on the above plan, not only he i 
rate of inte rest, but by this time have received bach 

gi tal by the action of the drawings and S ‘ink 
ing fund, an - held the greater part of his Stucks for 
nothing. 

Some parties, believing it would be a convenience to 
the public if such a mode of investment were mad 
generally accessible, have made arrangements by 
which well selected Government Stoe » the value of 
£1,.000,000 ste s, will be placed in the names of the 
following trustees, viz.:— 

The mune Honourable Lord Westbury. 
e Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P 
I. W. Sandford, Esy. M.P. 
orge Wodehouse Curr 
Philip R Esq. 
The following Stock 


, and 


being all dividend-paying 
stocks of Foreign or Colonial Governments, currently 
| dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, have been 
selected for the investment, viz.:—Austrian, Austra- 
linn, Argentine, Canadian, Brazilian, Chilian, Danubian, 
Egyptian, Italian, Nova Scotian, Peruvian, Portuguese, 
Russian, Spanish, Turkish, and United States’ Ten- 
Forties payable in gold; not more than £100,000 being 
| invested in the Stock of any one Giovernment. 
These Stocks will be made over to the Trust 
prices quoted in yesterday's official list (sth Mar 
certified by two e minent Brokers, plus £2 10 for each 
£100 of Stock, for which all expenses of the purchase 


at the 
*h), as 


* | and issue, including stamps, &c., have been undertaken. 


each Stock are 


Tru. st 


The prices and specific amounts of 
specitied in the Schedule to the Contract and 
| Deed. 
| The average rate of interest 

ahove Stocks is 8 percent 

purchased conside ! 

drawings at par, n the period of the Tru 

Against this investment of £1,000,000 will be issued 

| 11,765 Certiticates of £100 each, with half-yvearly coupons 

bearing £6 per cent., interest payable at the Banking 

| House of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co.,, Ist March 

and Ist September, the first Coupon falling due on Ist 
September next 

The price of issue will be £85 per cent., 


e investment in the 
urge numberof them, 
ili tble by 


thus yielding 
g the 
‘lud- 
*hased. 


| 

! an annual interest of 7 per cent., without reckoni 
advantage of - 
| 
| 
| 


and without 
pur 


being repaid at par. 
ing the value of the Reversion of the Stocks 

The excess of Interest, after paying the 7 per cent, 
| Interest to the subscribers, and the amount received 

| from drawings will. after payment of expenses, be 
| applied as a sinking fund in repaying the certificates at 
| par by annual drawings, whi e to be made in the 
| presence of a Notary Public, in the month of February 
} in each year. 

According to a table prepared by Mr. Jellicoe. 
President of the Society of Actuaries, the whol of the 
11.765 Certitieates will in all probab be thus paid 
off in 24 ve and there will wks to the 
amount of oo, nemin al eapit r din ribution as 
a reversion ; Trust wi 
soon as all th been ‘ah 

24 vear 


late 


being then s« sold, am 
if any, paid off. 
uddition to the Coupons forthe hal 
a Coupon, representing the share 
titleate-bolder in the above rey 
to each Certi This ¢ ‘ouy 
1 by the holder when his 
The arrangements thi 
tages to the 
1. Interest at 7 per cent. 
2. A bonus of 15 pe 
capital at par with 
3. A reversion. calculated by 
SOOO 008 Thom 


ible among the subset 


Cer 


oign Governmet 
ny veurs 


reston the 


If by the default or « 
the dividends and draw 
be insuflicient to pay tl 
| Certificates, the deticienc) lf t 
e subsequent receipts, subject only the annual 

wince for expenses. 

The object being i -onfidence in the 
security of the Trust Fu Stocks will remiin, 
under the control of the , » Bank of Me 
Glyn, Miils, Currie, and Co... ti » termination of the 
Trust, and the Trustees will wered to draw 
dividends, receive capital r and apply the 
nmount received in interest cal pe ePe-sed fund according 
to the Trust Deed, 

A power of sale, und r special cireums tances, will be 
vested in the Trustees and ‘ommittee of certiticate- 
holders to be « caaiiieaandt tia tings. hi annually 
forthe purpose, and for receiving a Report and Accounts 
from the Trustees, Auditors at the same will be ap- 
pointed to make periodical inspections of the Secur- 

es of » Trust, and wny vacancies in the Trust will 


t charge upon 


The ordinary expenses of management of the Trust 
are limited toa sum not exceeding £24 annuum. 
» other e Xpenses can be under ; the 
assent of the Certificate- — Committee 
Within two months after the closing of the subscri ip- 
tion, a General Meeting of the the -hold 
be convened forthe purpose of app 
in terms of the Trust Deed. 
Application must be made om the annexed 
accompanied by a deposit of £10 per cent 
In cases where no allotment is made, t 
will be returned without deduction, and where the 
certitleates allotted are less than the number applied 
for, the surplus deposits will be credited towards the 
allosment. 


form, 


e deposits 


Payments to be made a 
On applienti 
Cho aikets tt, 
th April l, 
1th Ma 
loth Juue, 


ryments on the 


— upy of the instalm ts. being 
discount at the rate of 
annum. 
The Contract provides for the delivery of the Stocks 
on the 30th March, from which date the account will 
bear interest at £4 per cent. per annum until the pur- 
| chase is completed. 


} 

Subscribers may anticipate the 
| days 
| 


Provisional certificates will be issued on allotment, 
and the final certificates with interest coupons attached, 
and also the coupons of reversion will be issued imme- 
diately after payment of the tinal instalment, 

As the principle of the measure does not depend on 
the amount subscribed, if a substantia} part « nly of the 

£1,000,000 should be allotted, the arrangement will be 
carried out with a pro ratd reduction of the amount of 
each Stock made over to the Trust, 

As the payments are received from the subscribers by 
the Bankers, they will be exchanged for Stocks, to be 
handed over to the Trustees, 

The Contract and Trust Deed, together with forms of 
the certificates, and the Actuary’s Ta may be seen 
at the Offices of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., 
6 Victoria street, Westminster Abbey. 

Prospectuses and Forms of 
obtained of Messrs. Baxter. Rose 
Solicitors, 6 Victoria street, Westminster 
Messrs. Glyn and Co., Bankers, 
all Subscriptions must be paid. 

London, 1th March, 18s, 


bles, 


Application may be 

Norton, and Co., 
Abbey: and at 
Lomberd street, where 





| number of Ce 





} main on 


uld | 





& COLONIAL GOVERNMENT TI 
(care of Messrs 


FOREIGN 
To the Trustees of the Fund 
Rose, Norton, and Co,, 6 Victoria street, 
Londun 

id to Messrs. Glyn and Co., to the acc: 
gn and Colonial Government . the sum 
i deposit on sot £luo 
Trust, [ request you lot to me that 

rtiticates, and [ engage ay the further 
instalments upon that, or any number that you 
may allot tome, as the same shall become due, in default 
of which my previous payments will be liable to for- 
feiture. 


tUST. 
juxter, 
Westminster, 


unt of 


each in the 


lesser 


Name .......... 
Address .. 
Descripti 
Signature 
ADDITION TO BE FILLED UP IF THE APPL 
TO PAY IN FULL, 
I desire to pay up my subscription in full, receiving 
Discvunt thereon at the rate of £4 per cent. perannum. 


ANT WISHES 


VLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SoOcIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established Is24. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS :— 
The Annual Income, sieadily increasing, 
exceeds .... 
The Assurance Ft 
The Bonus added to Pe 
sion Was 
The Total © 
The following 


£218,000 
r £1,507,000 


uims 


ure among the 


REMIT SYSTEM.— 
ife, where the age dk 
Annua! Premiums during the t years 
credit, and may either continue as a 


rid off 


fof the 
may re 
debt on 
olicy, or be 7 

} LIVES, wi 


Tocte 1 


rh Benus 

tive vears. 
ke place in 
New Poli 
entitled at that 
f Protits over 


oes 


of Proposal can be ob- 
or ot 

». Actuary and Secretary. 
. London, S.W, 


POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 

ASE OF DEATH, caused by 

OF ANY \ 

Aunval Paymer 


and Forms 

tained of a i x Agents 
pag TE 
13 St. Jame 


—— 
Ss 
£1,000 IN ¢ 
ACCIDENT 
May be secured by an 


pet 


LE 5 fis to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR AN ECOMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
May also be provided apsrinst by 
Single or Dout ’ 
For particulars apply to at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loeal Agent r es, 04 Corn- 

hill, and 10 Regent street 


Kets for 


VIAN, Secretary 


INNEFORD'S PLU 1) = us NESLA, 
snp ! 


aperient for us, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Ini 

ey et and CO, ists, 172 New Bond 
street, Louden; and of all an Chemists throughout 
the world. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


2 


of “Archie Lovell.” 3 vols. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sueripay re Fan, 


* Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish. 


“ The Guardian” and “ Niddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
A SISTER’S STORY. (Le Recit d’une Soeur. ) 
By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. 8 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 


By the Author 
Author of 


By the Translator of 


On Saturday next, April 4, will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits, and several 


Illustrations in Lithography. 
A MEMOIR OF BARON BUNSEN, 


LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY AND ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY 
OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA AT THE BRITISIL COURT. 
Extracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


In SHILLING BOOKS, Full Music Size. Post Free for Fourteen Stamps. 


CRAMER'S COURSE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
Now published, Vol. L, 6s, bound; 
Books, 1s the Book. 
IRST BOOK. Cramer's Celebrated | 
Tutor for the Pianoforte, containing the Rudi- | 
ments of Music 


Sg teria BOOK. Scale Passages, easy | 


CRAMER'S COURSE FOR THE 
VOICE. 


or in separate | 7 ~ <7 ‘ os . 
RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, contain- 
ing the Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary 
Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


ECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, 

Solfeggi, &c.,in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations 

from the works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini. 


ie BOOK, containing Exercises, 
Solfeggi, &c., from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, 
| Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c., &c. 


JYOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH. 

- EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, and 
TWELFTH BOOKS follow in progressive order, and 
| contain Exercises, Solfeggi, Studies, and Compositions 
for the Voice by the most celebrated Singing Masters. 


Exercises, and Preludes by Cramer, Bertini, and 
Logier. 
HIRD BOOK. Little Fantasias, pro- 
gressive in difficulty, from the Best Writers, | 
Themes selected from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and 
Cramer. 
OURTH BOOK. Recreations in Fan- | 


tasia Form, from Sacred and Secular Works. 


PIFTH BOOK, Studies in various Keys 
introductory to the following Book. 


YIXTH BOOK. Selections from the | aa 
kK Simpler Works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, | We do not hesitate to say that we have seen no 
and Mendelssohn, supplementing the design of Book V. | yocal course to equal the course of lessons just pub- 
Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the advanced | lished by Cramer and Co, These books contain most 

stage fur the Pianoforte. | excellent exercises,”— Weekly Review. 

“We know not who is the compiler of the present 
works, but it is certain that a very considerable amount 
of knowledge has been brought tu bear on them.”— 
Musical Standard, 

“ All amateur vocalists will welcome these really use- 
ful instructions.” —£.raminer. 

“Well edited, and capitally printed, 
only one shilling!"—Brighton Guardian, 

London: CRAMER and Co., Limited, 201 Regent street, 
; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


“The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes | 
and remarks so frequent and opportune, that it will be 
found as useful for self-instruction as for studying with | 
a master.”"—F.raminer. 

* Admirable for home teaching.”—-Orchestra. 

“It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improve- 
ment and progress on the part of pupils, and to be better 
titted for forming and developing correct taste than | 
the majority of books of a like kind.”"—/mpertal Rerteir, 

* Undeniably useful among young musicians.”"—At/as. | W. 


yet the price 


London: CRAMER and CO., LIMITED, 201 Regent Street, W. ; and SIMKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





OFFICERS’ AND ) UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 53; Second, £8 83; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £23. 
Full Price Lists post free. 
OsserveE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 aud 73 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


OXFORD STREET CORNHILL 





- 


and 71 and 72 


77 and 78 


shed, feap., price 5s. 
BELLS, and other 
nd Edition, with additions, in 
binding. By JouN Brent, 
srbury in the Olden Times,” &c. 
MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 


Now publi 
V ILLAGE 
Poems.” See 
handsome ornamental 
F.S.A., Author of * 
lon: SIMPKIN, 


Just published, cloth gilt, 103 6:1. 


| 
fe: GEOLOGICAL ATLAS © of} * 
GR E DAT Bit Ul = N. Maps of the Counties and 
red from the Government 
and Mineralogical | 





This day, 8vo, 1s, 
LETTER to JOHN BRIGHT, } 
on the [IRISH CHURCH. By Earl Grey, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


Esq., 


NEW VOLUME of BARNES'S NOTES, price 


DAENESS ALBERT) NOTES on th 
PSALMS. ‘To be completed in 3 yol Vol L 
new re ady, It is essential to say which Edition ] 
which style of binding it is requi web to ae atch, Ya 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster row 
Fe: ap. 8vu, nicely bound in has h, price 
post, 

| EMONOLOGY ad W ITCHCRAFT. 
By Sir WALTER Scott. Illustrated with Six 

Full page Sheet Engravings, by G, Cruikshank, 
London: WILLIAM Tae, , Pancras lane, » Che: Ups de. 


Jusi st publishes d, one vi ‘vol. 8vo, pric 2s 6d. 


AN AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION 
of the AUSTRIAN RED BOOK, containing the 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Imperial Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 
DULAU and Co., 


38 GU, free by 


37 Soho square, W. 


$$... 


Extensively used by Members of the Royal Households, 
the N ‘obility, Gentry, Clergy, and the Public in general, 


RAMER’S GUINEA MUSICAL 

SUBSCRIPTION entitles Subscribers to select, 

either at once or at various times during the space of 

one year, SHEET MUSIC (é.e., the same as ordinarly 
sold at half- Prt to the marked value of 
IVE GUINEAS, 

And to retain a of the same as their OWN 

PROPERTY. 

Subscription (renewable at any time), including Cata- 
logues, 21s; or 25s for Country Subscribers, if the music 
be sent by post prepaid; payable in advance. 

CRAMER and CO, (Limited), 201 Regent street, 
London, W. 

Ne ow vials price One e Shilling. 


The APRIL Number of the 
T EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
“ Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 46. The Return Home. 
47. Rehabilitated. 
By Lady Herbert. 
Fair Women.” 


2. Lord Derwentwater. 
3. Jano and Phillis. By the Author of « 
. The Hounds of the Jungle. 
5. By the Well. By Julia 
* Nathalie,” &c. 
>». A Gentleman—according to Shakespeare. 
. The Knight of Innishowen. 
8. A Lost Name. By the Author of 
Chapters 69 to 71. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Kavanagh, Author of 


*Uncele Silas.’ 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 58, and 6s per 
ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 
63 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVEIOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
1s per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 83 6d per ream 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100— 
Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (live colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 5s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, pluin, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 
4s 6d. 
SC Hi 0L 


5d, 5s Gd, and 


STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
3oxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 
Established Is41. 


—s COD LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1867, out of 27 com- 
petitors, making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated 
Oil, made from fresh livers, and not putrid, as the darker 
oils. See Lancet, Medical Times, Dr, Abbotts Smith, Dr. 
Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. 
de Besche, Physician to the King of Sweden, &c., &. 
Sold in c upsuled bottles, half-pints, at 2s 3d each. 
Cireulars and testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane, London, E.C., contractor to the North 
London Consumption Hospital, 


OL L OW: AY’S PILLS.—Our long and 
rwinters undermine the health and prepare 

decay when freecant humours are 
from which 
they could readily be cast by these 


the way 
thoughtlessly 
at the dawn of Spring 
well known, long esteemed Pills. This medicine 
addresses itself directly to the stomach, which it rouses 
tu its highest healthy standard, perfects the assimila- 
tion of the food, and incorporated with its nutritive 
elements enters the circulation, and through it 1s 
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lishers. 

«These brilliant and eloquent volumes are in the 
hands of the universal public, The book is one that is 
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gn important moral."—Dublin University Magazine, 


Charlie Villars at Cambridge. By 

. TOTTENHAM (Trinity College). 2 vols., 21s, 
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undergraduates.” —Saturday Reriere, 

“The author of ‘Charlie Villars’ is a most interest- 
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—Court Journal. 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


M. BeTHamM Epwarps, author of “ A Winter 
=f the Swallows,” &c. Svo, Illustrations, 15s. 
“Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a 
keen eye for the beautiful in nature and art, and in 
description her language has a polished and easy grace 
that reminds us of Eothen.”"—Saturday Review. 


lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1868. Under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 37th 
Edition. Now ready, 1 vol. royal svo, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d, bound, gilt edges. 
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CHATTERTON. 3 vols, 


Meg. By Mrs. Hiloart, Author 


of “ The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Filoart’s writing is very clever."—Spectator. 
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qualities of intellect and art, and mirthful, pathetic, and 
uwearying reading. "—/’ost. 


Dora. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of * Nuthalie,” “ Advle,” &. 3 vols. 
“A charming story, most charmingly written, full of 


incident and full of character.” —Sun. 
A Noble Woman. By J. ©. 
it Down.” &ce. 


JEAFFRESON, Author of “Live 
[April 3. 


3 vols, 
Mortimer’s Money. By &. 

RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols, 

“This story is deeply interesting. The plot is 
tatural and probable, the dialogue lively and spirited.” 
—lnited Service Magazine. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XCIV., price 6s, for April, contain- 
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Our Poor Law Administration. 

Nicholas Gogol. 

The Great Vatican MS, of the New Testament. 
Longfellow’s Dante. 

Nonconformists and Nationa! Education, 

Michael Faraday. 

Intercommunion of Churches, 

The Lrish Church Question. 

Contemporary Literature. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK for 
1868. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, cloth, 
* Admirably arranged, and fall of the most useful as 
well as interesting details of Christian progress.”"— 
Public Opinion. 


LAMPS, PITCHERS, and 
TRUMPETS; Lectures on the Vocation of the 
Preacher. By Rey. E. Paxton Moov, Square 
crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Fresh, clever, sensible, and full of stimulus and 
thought. An excellent feature of these lectures is their 
copiousness of illustration; and the carefully studied 
and picturesque monographs, ranging from Chrysostom 
and St. Bernard down to Lacordaire and Robertson, 
are full of interest."—Christian Work. 


ENGLISH MONASTICISM: its Rise 
and Influence. By O'DeLL Travers HILL, F.R.G.S. 
Svo, 15s, 

“Full of careful research and intelligent observation. 

He has written a highly interesting and thoroughly 

instructive book.” —£raminer. 


The FAMILY: its Duties, Joys. and 
Sorrows. By Count A. DE GASPAKIN. Crown Svo, 
7s 6d, 

“Since Isaac Taylor's ‘Saturday Evening’ and 
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to Count de Gasparin’s on the Family. So healthy, 
and wise, and beautiful a book has uvt come under our 
notice for years.”"—Christian Work. 


SERMONS from the STUDIO. By 

MARIE SIBREE. Crown Svo, 7s 6d, elegantly bound. 

“ The stories are gracefully written: they are marked 

by good feeling and refined taste, and the moral con- 
veyed by them is unexceptional." —ASpectator. 


The DAILY PRAYER-BOOK, for the 
Use of Families. By Robert VavuGuay, D.D. 
Square Svo, 7s 6d. 

“He has written with good taste and right feel'ng, 
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Spectator.—* These thoughtful views have a charm of 
language and method that render them exceedingly 
attractive In the Appendix, the Author unfolds « 
scheme for the revival of Church life; and to this, as 
well as to the most suggestive matter that precedes it, 
we invite the attention of our readers.’ 

Guardian—*" A book of real thought........and 
written with force and ability The writer has done 
geod service in calling us off from the pressure of 
questions in their temporary forms tu the consideration 
of large principles...... He has suggested points of view 
which are important, and worth following out.” 

John Bull—~ This is a very remarkable work, the 
execution of a grandly conceived theory..........The 
principal chapters display deep thought, much 
knowledge of the intellectual difficulties which beset 
|} numberless religious questions, as well as great and 
varied learning. The characteristic combination of the 
i and speculative is one of the chief merits of 
| the book. We have said enough, we hope, to draw the 
attention of our readers to one of, perhaps, the most 
| remarkable and able theological publications of the 
year just closed.” 

Literary Churchman.—* This is an extremely able 

3 The guiding truth throughout all, one which 
the author has seized with a most uncommon intensity, 
is that of the * Ecclesia Dei, with its witess 
and its institutions as an actual part and sym- 
bolie manifestation of the Divine order of the universe. 
We have seldom seen this truth put with more of the 
force and eloquence springing from deep logical con- 
We have left ourselves no space for the 
very practical hints as to Church organization with 
which this volume concludes.” 

Churchman.—* Evidently the production of one who 
has taken the pains to ‘think out’ for himself most of 
the controverted ecclesiastical questions of the day...... 
We cannot help advising all interested in these ques- 
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It contains a mass of very important information, 
| and not a few excellent suggestions, 

Eclectic Review.— A most interesting and suggestive 
| om full of noble and most exalted views of the 
Christian faith and the Christian Churches.” 

Colonial Church Chronicle—" We desire to call atten- 
tion to this book. It treats its mighty theme in no un- | 
worthy manuer,,....It is a book which we believe will 
live.” 
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With this Number is issued the Thirteenth Part of 
the “ILLUSTRATED CATALUGUE of the P ARIS 
EXHIBITION,” containing numerous Engravings of 
the Choic Specimens of Industrial Art. 

LIN EXNGRAVINGS:—L, “Going Home,” after T. Faed, 
R.A.—11. » ‘The Skein-Winder,” after J, L. Hamon. 
Treland—On JATERAKY CONTRIBUTIONS:—The Goldsmiths’ Work, 
*, and Jewellery of the Universal Exhibition, by 
Frisweli—The Porcelain, Pottery, &¢., of the 

Exhibition, by James Dafforne —Thorwi uldsen, 
-The Knights of the Middle Ages, by Rev. 

L. s, B.A., illustrated—Bible Animals, illustrated 
—Vienna and its Environs—The Arthaber Picture 
Gallery, by C. Boner—Obituary: W. J. O'Doherty, C. 
J. Thompson, C. RB. Stanle A A. Dauzats—Art Gossip 
and Notahilia, &e., & 

London and New York: 
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NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 


NE WwW WORKS. 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
RASE R’S M AG: AZINE for APRIL. No. In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, Price 7s 6d each. 


CCCCLX., price 2s 6d. [On Tuesday next. Ready this day. 


Co: $. 
Vixram and the Vampire; or, Tales — oe Papers of the Reign of Henry THE NEWCOMES. 
IIL. 


ey Seed ty Oe a oe MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY.—Vou. II. 


How to Save Ireland from an Ultra- | Oatness Suen inaaas Ord’s Return. (Completing this Work.) 
montane University. ByJumes Lowry | Chaps. L and IL : es Bs 
Whittle. | Old Song. . bias With Twenty-Four Steel Engravings by Richard Doyl 
Again! |} A School for Young wadies in a . ' ' a a 
i comers on Free Banking, be- | Genoa. | SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
tween M. Wolowski and M., Michel | The Caucasian Administration and the 
Chevalier, Members of the Institute of [rish Difficulty. | 
France. By Bonamy. Price. | 





>and numerous Woodcuts, 





SEW and UNIFORM EDITION « ; 
2 THE POETICAL WORKS 
MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. _ Extracted | ov 
a = om rey A ina by his Widow, Baroness i 2 ee te — MR. ROBERT Tapsnye-thvigsrentea 
jlustrations andl 2 Portraits. (Un rday nert, bs fies Mendity Celene? ms 


9 
oO 


NGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Srvarr) 


MILL, M.P. for Westminster. Third Edition. Svo, 1s. 


XAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY. By the Same Author. Third Edition, 8vo, ls. 


On April Ist 
Vou. I.—SORDELLO—PIPPA PASSES. 


SMITH, ELDE! 





4 


— Te _— THE 
N SOc TAL DISTURBANCES in TRELAND | o 
P ccammicnma gun nous oumnion | ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL, 
( avo (1896) 2s | ae — satiate cans. gimareiemiesiin ase ieahionia 
.? This Work, relative to which a letter appeared in the Times of the 23rd FROM OFFICIAL RE! es” pl ft THE ARCHIVES OF NATIVE 
ne, may still be had. : | 
| > » erqoenes ‘ ~~ = 
| By W. W. HUNTER, R.A., M.R.A.S., of the Bengal Civil Service 
=i ’ r a | we ee ETHNICAL FRONT TEI ith the PRINCIPALITIES of 
Hist TORY of FRANCE. By Evre Evans Crowe. | Y= The BEE SRBHOO? M and Bl bisite Nort ve. 
(c iction), fro the Establishment of the Directury to the Acces- | Teceeee ; “5 
sion of Nap: leon lit. "wells a copious Index. 8vo, 23s, } SMITH, ELDER. an o> rau 


5 





HE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: = 
ll wd ——- 4 = English Ethnology. By THomas NIcHOLAs, M.A. Sv. © H A nN G E U P O N C H A N G E, 
I Love Ster 


\ ANU AL of EN 'GLISII LITERATU BE ’, Histori- Bs 
ae cal and Critic By THOMAS ARNOLD, MLA. Second Edition. By EMILY FAITHFULL. 
‘. - i 3 Orst week in April, in 1 vl. demy 8vo, at a 
ARADAY asa DISCOVERER. By Jonn Tyypatt, rice 10s 6d. 
LL.D., F.R.S. With Two Portraits, crown svo, 6s. 
Victoria Press. Princes street, Hanover syuare 





9 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Professor W. | » NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MA ‘AZINE ready THIS DAY. 
ALLEN MILLER, M.D. Part II. InorgunicChemistry. Third Edition, revised. This day is published, No, LX. for April, of 


aa ‘TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. Price 
10 One Shilling. C lby Evurny Yates, 
HE SILVER STORE. Collected from Medizeval, | NOTICE.—This day is published. 
Christian, and Jewish Mines, By SABINE BARING-GoULD, MLA. Crown 8vo. , The LIFE of DAVID yo From Original Family 
{ Yearly ready, Papers and uumerous Published and Uapublished Sources. y Percy Fitz- 
. 4 . | GERALD. 2 Vols. Sv. 
11 
” Z se , ™ . The PILGRIM and the SHBENS: OF Passages from the 
ELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELE- “j .Cantad, In 3 vol 
A, — By T. oe MLA., F.R.ALS. Revised Editi * with 7. Plate. | The ‘Saar What I have Seen, ‘What I have Heard, and 
a ey oe ee [Un Saturday next. What IL bave Known, By s . Inl vol. is 6 Heady this day 


12 A SAXON'S REMEDY for TRISH DISCONT ENT. In 1 


(70D in TIISTORY. By the late Baron Bunsen. en — 

AY Translate d by SUSANNA WINKWoRTH, with a Preface by Dean Stantey, TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
Fe en ent A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE 

13 BRAKESPEARE: or, the Fortunes of & Free Lance. 


QOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS.| A X:*Nyrel. bs the Author of “Gus Livinestone,® Swe se, 


BacweL A — {On Aprit -" NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL by W. H, RUSSELL 
“ The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 
: Resse, LL.D., of the Tines 
ISHOP HAROLD BROWNE’S EXPOSITION of PRUE as the NEEDLE. s New Novel. By Lady Wood, 
om __ the XXXIX. ARTICLES. Historical and Doctrit 1a, Eighth Edition, revised. Author of [om Apri! 10, 
7 _ 10ve. or MARRIAGE ? A New Novel. By William Black. 
IFE and CORRESPON DENCE of ARCH BIS HOP The DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 
“ WHATELY. Popular Edition, with Additions and Omissious. Crown svo, “Never Forgotten,” * Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &e. In 3 vols, 
with Portrait, 7s 6d. [Ready this dey. 
16 NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a Now Novel. By the 
IFE of Sir JOHN RICH ARDSON, C.B., some- pe Mrs. HENRY W&YLAND CHETWYND, Author of + Thre« ) Smee rma 


3 vols 
time Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, By the Rev. JouN M‘ILRAITH. : 


Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. SINK. or SWIM ? 4 wow Novel. By the Author of 


7 * Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 2s, a New and Cheaper Edition 


17 
HE BOOK of MOSES: or, the Pentatench in its : 
tT wanes Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Samira, Ph.D. Vol. SWORD and GOWN. By the Author of * Guy Living- 


vs. 


Stone, «ec. 
: Also, price 2s, a Cheap Edition of 
ve ” : ae. The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. With all the Original 
Six MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Canreyrer, lustrations. 
Author of «Our Convicts,” e. 2 vols. post Svo, with Portrait, 18s. j TINSLEY BROTHERS. 18 Cather: treet, Strand 
| 





19 
Th : “aa r 3. ° Tr aii pp "Ire. os hy . : 
RAVELS in ABYSSINIA and _ the G ALLA te BEALS He -. HAPPINESS QUESTION, 
- COUNTRY. Edited from the MSS, of the late W. Plowden, By T.C PLOW! | yin Pal wet Be Mdina dl} ome lane of Poh 
N, Esq. 8vo, with 2 Maps. [Early in Aprit, | Ow a et Mame : ep gee 
ne cncie ent! 


' 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. ji y rk street 
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ee 


NEW BOOKS. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


IEWS in CENTRAL ABYSSINIA. 


With Portraits of Natives of the Gallg 


‘Tribes, taken in Pen and Ink under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, by “'T. E.,” a German Traveller, believed at present 
to be one of the Captives there. 4to, 12s. With letterpress description by Sopmie F. F. Verrcu, daughter of the Chaplain 

to the Bishop of Jerusalem. A few specially prepared copies in photograph, £3 10s. 
*,* A Book of peculiar interest at the present moment, as it gives a marvellously faithful panorama of the country, about which so much has 
recently been said. The soiled, worn volume from which these fac-similes were taken is quite a curiosity, having been constantly secreted about 
the person of the draughtsman, fearing tho observation of the native chiefs, who do not allow drawings to be made. The original sketch-book 


formerly belonged to Dr. Gobat, of Abyssinia, now Bishop of the Anglican Church in Jerusalem. 





\ TALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. Leaves of Grass, Drum 
j Taps, &c. (Uniform with Swinburne’s remarkable bock.) Selected and 
edited by W. M. Rossetti. Fine Portrait and Autograph. Pp. 450, 7s 6d. 

*,* The author has just made an arrangement with his London publisher by which 
the English edition will be freely sold throughout America, 


ME. SWINBURNE'S NEW BOOK.—“ A wonderful literary 
5 performance."—" Splendour of style and majestic beauty of diction never 
surpassed."—WILLIAM BLAKE: a Critical Essay, With Fac-Simile Puintings, 
coloured by hand. Thick Svo, 16s. 

*,* Mr. Swinburne has made a profound study of Blake, and there is no one 
whom it takes more effort to make a profound study of than Blake, in spite of his 
unquestionable genius and splendid faculty as a painter......... This volume is 
a real addition to the knowledge of Blake's great genius as an artist. 
Some of the illustrations,—particularly the tender and sweet fancy taken from 
the book of Thel, of the marriage of the dew drop and the raindrop, and 
the strange frontispiece, in which the crescent moon, like the mystic eye of God, 
looks down upon Blake's three great enemies, the representatives of inductive reason 
(Bacon, Newton, and Locke), with a weird expression of intellectual scorn and 
penetrating insight,—will fascinate even those who prefer a more intelligible style 
of art. 

“ Mr. Swinburne’s own great genius in pictorial language adds almost as much 
brilliance of effect to the book as the exceedingly beautiful coloured designs of 
Blake's with which the volume is enriched.” 


HE NEW POETICAL SATIRE, “ Horse and Foot; or, 
J Pilgrims to Parnassus.” “I'll not march through Coventry with them, 
that’s flat.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

“It is understood in literary circles that a new poem of very considerable power, 
sharply criticizing the peculiarities of modern verse, is about to be published. The 
author is spoken of as an Oxford graduate, and a man of mark amongst members 
of the University, who look forward to his book making some sensation in the 
reading world.”—Standard. 


icone and PRECIOUS STONES. By Harry 

EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. The Standard Work upon the Subject, with Prices and 
Values of Jewels brought down to the Present Time. Second Edition. Fully 
illustrated, 12s 6d, 

““ Will be acceptable to many readers."— Times, 

“ An invaluable work for buyers and sellers.”—Spectator, 

See the 7imes’ Review of three columns. 

*,* This new edition is greatly superior to the previous one. It gives the latest 

market value for Diamonds and Precious Stones of every size. 





Ngee and its PEOPLE. With numerous Coloured 
Pie Pictures. New Book for universal reading, declared by leading journals ¢o 
be “the best account of the country yet made public.” Pp. 400, 7s 6d. — 


ISIT to KING THEODORE. A most interesting popular 
book. By HENRY A, BuRETTE, lately returned from (tondar, Correspondent 

tothe Standard. Contains also Dr. BLANC’S admirable STORY of the CAPTIVES 
Pp. 160, price 1s. . 


DUCK on PEGASUS. By H. C. Pennety. The Book of 

_ Humorous Verse. New Edition, twice the size of the old one. New Illus- 
trations by Sir Noel Paton, Millais, John Tenniel, Richard Doyle. Elegant binding, 
10s 6d. ? 


USTAVE DORE’S ROUGH PENCILLINGS of the 
J’ WORLD'S HISTORY, First to Nineteenth Century. Daring and inimitable 
designs by Dore when young. Price 7s 6d. : 


(eae S HISTORY of the GEORGES (HOUSB of 
J HANOVER). Most amusing book of 640 pages, with 400 Pictures, Carica- 
tures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures. By T. WRIGHT, F.S.A. 7s 6d. 

*,* Companion Volume to “ History of Signboards.” 


| | ISTORY of SIGNBOARDS. LarGe-Parer Enpitiox, 
4to, with 72 extra Illustrations. Capital book to illustrate with Old Views, 
Portraits, &c. Only 100 printed. 30s. ; 


NROSE’S FAMOUS DICTIONARY of the VULGAR 
JT TONGUE, 1785. Most curious book of racy old words and expressions. 
Exact copy of rare First Edition. Intended for linguists, and not “ for the drawing- 
room.” 6s, 
ITERARY SCRAPS. Cuttings from Newspapers, &. A 
most useful FOLIO Scrap-BooK of 340 Columns, formed for the reception of 
Cuttings, &c., with Guards. Half morocco, Authors and Literary Men have 
thanked the Publisher for this book. 7s 6d. 
jy RIGHT’S COURT-HAND RESTORED. Best Guipe 
to READING OLD MANUscRIPTS, Records, Deeds, &c. Invaiuable book of 
instruction, with Fac-Similes, 10s 6d. 


HE COLLECTOR. Charming Volume of Delightful Essays 
_ on Books, Authors, Pictures, Inns, Doctors, &., by H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
Edited by Dr. DoRAN. Exquisite Vignettes, 350 pages, half-morocco, 6s. 











RECENT 


WALT WHITMAN'S POEMS. (Leaves of Grass, &.) Uniform 


with Mr. Swinburne’s Poems, Edited by W. M. RossETTI. 7s 6d. 


A SONG of ITALY. Mr. Swiypurye’s New Poem. 3s 6d. 
*,* The Atheneum remarks of this poem:—* Seldom has such a chant been heard, 
£0 full of glow, strength, and colour.” 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S “ POEMS and BALLADS.” 9s. 
Mr. SWINBURNE'S NOTES on his POEMS, and on the 


Reviews which have appeared upon them, is now ready, price Is. 
ATALANTA in CALYDON. By Atcernon CuarLes Swiy- 
BURNE. 6s. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. By A. C. Swinpurne. 7s. 
ROSSETTI'S CRITICISM on SWINBURNE'S “ POEMS.” 


38 6d. 
PROMETHEUS BOUND of AZSCHYLUS. Translated in the 
Original Metres, by C. B. CAYLEY, B.A. 3s 6d. 
POEMS from the GREEK MYTHOLOGY, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. By EpMUND OLLIER. 5s. 


The IDOLATRESS, and other POEMS. By Dr. Wi1s, 
Author of “Dramatic Scenes,” ‘The Disembodied,” and of various Poctical 
contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine. 6s. 


LYRICS and BUCOLICS, from Horace and Virgil. By Hersert 


Noyes. 48 6d, 














POET R Y. 


PINKS and DAISIES. Miscellaneous Poems. 


Noyes, Esq., Author of “ Lyrics and Bucolics.” 7s 6d. 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Hevry S. Leicn. [Vers de 
Société, and humorous pieces descriptive of London Life.) With numerous 
exquisite little designs by Alfred Concannen. Small 4to, elegant. (Preparing. 


PUCK on PEGASUS. A New Edition, twice the size of the old 


one, Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, Doyle, &c. 


HOTTEN'S “BIGLOW PAPERS.” By Lowe i. The Choicest 
Humorous Poetry of the Age. 1s. 
WIT and HUMOUR. By tho “Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” 


A volume of delightfully humorous poems, very similar to the mirthful verses 
of Tom Hood. Readers will not be disappointed with this work. 3s 6d. 


SONGS of the NATIVITY. An entirely New Collection of Old 
Religious Ballads, including some never before given in any collection. With 
Music to the more popular. Edited by W. H. Husk, Librarian to the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. With very beautiful floriated borders in the Renaissance 
style, 12s 6d. 

FACTS and FANCIES from the FARM. Lyrical Poems. By 


JAMES Dawsoy, Jun. 12mo. 

POEMS, CHARACTERISTIC, ITINERARY, and MIS- 
CELLANEUUS. By P. F. Rog. 

STRAWBERRY HILL, and other Poems. Dy Corsurxe 


MAYNE, Esq. 7s 6d (Preparing. 


By HeExseRr 
(Preparing. 








ORIGINAL EDITIONS OF BLAKE’S WORKS. 


OTICE.—7o READERS of SWINBURNE'S “ESSAY on BLAKE.”—Mr. Hotten 
has prepared a few fac-simile Copies (exact as to paper, printing, the water-colour drawings being filled in by an artist) of the 
ORIGINAL EDITION of the MARRIAGE of HEAVEN and HELL, Ato, written and illustrated by William Blake. 

The book is bound in appropriate half-morocco, edges uncut; the price, to subscribers, 40s, which barely covers the cost of pro- 
duction. As it is intended to produce, with utmost care, a few examples of each of Blake’s wonderful books, Mr. Horren will be glad 


to hear from any gentleman who may desire to secure copies. 


“ Blake is a real name, I assure you, and a most extraordinary man he is, if he still be living. 


He is the Blake whose wild designs accom- 


pany a splendid edition of ‘ Blair’s Grave.’ He paints in water colours marvellous strange pictures—visions of his brain—whicb ho asserts he has 


seen. They have great merit. 


I must look upon him as one of the most extraordinary persons of the age.”—CuarLes Lams. 
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